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RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
William T. Ellis 

Many men have lain awake at night, 
pondering the problem of religious lead- 
ership in this perplexing period. Not a 
few are praying fervently for the appear- 
ance of a new Luther, a Wesley, a Knox, a 
Whitefield, a Finney or a Moody. His 
advent, they believe, will bring in the great 
awakening which should follow the pres- 
ent crisis, as it has followed other crises in 
the past. 

Into my own mind the past year’s quiet 
thinking has put a large doubt as to the 
correctness of this theory. I have ceased 
to look for the coming of some super- 
evangelist. 

Instead, the conviction has clarified that 
the Divinely-appointed leaders whom the 
Church needs are already with us—the 
pastors of individual flocks. 

All that the times require, religiously, 
can be accomplished by the ministers now 
in service, if they can but get a fresh con- 
ception of their mission, and rid them- 
selves of the prevalent idea of dependence 
upon somebody else—some great evan- 
gelist or reformer, some denominat onal or 
interchurch leader, some popular figure who 
will take the world by storm. 

The world is not going to be stormed 
into religiousness; but it may beshepherded 
there. 

It may sound drastic, and it certainly 
is not meant unkindly; but one definite 
remedy for the present inertia in Christian 
activity would be to declare a moratorium 
for a few years upon professional “‘leader- 
ship.” 

Suppose every church and clergyman 
should decide to ignore the very existence 
of all the super-salaried secretaries and 
causes and organizations and “movements”’ 
—outside of the normal on-going of de- 
nominational life—and devote themselves 
wholly to aggressive activity in their own 
fields. 

Would not the result be a new sense of 
dignity and responsibility and power for 
every pastor? 

* * 
THE CONFLUENCE OF THE WATERS 
William C. Crawford 

After our forefathers had won political 
freedom, some thinking men began their 
search for religious freedom on a higher 
plane of thought than had been previously 
attained. 

These leaders naturally differed some in 
their expressions of faith, but each gath- 
ered about him a goodly number of fol- 
lowers, and thus enlisted detachments of 
what may become a great army of the Free 
Church. 

I picture these beginnings in free re- 
ligion as so many little streams starting in 
the up-hills of clearer vision and working 
along in very parallel lines to the broader, 
deeper river. Some moved faster than 
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others; some worked their way though 
dark forests of doubt only to emerge into 
the sun-lit openings of clearer thought; 
others gained in dynamic strength as they 
dropped their waters over falls of trans- 
mitting power; while still others may have 
been absorbed into mother earth or pos- 
sibly are now in subterranean channels to 
reappear in their good time purified and 
clear. 

But all—all were flowing in the same 
general direction to form the great river 
of free religious thought; and if I read the 
signs aright this is the time for their 
juncture. 

This year may see the confluence of the 
waters; each stream, no longer alone or 
obstructing the flow of the others, but all 
uniting into a mighty river, broad, deep, 
clear, and majestically flowing, ever 
clarifying itself in the sunlight and inviting 
all who thirst to drink of its waters of 
truth—the truth that makes men free. 
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HUMANITY’S COMING OF AGE 
George R. Dodson 


We read in the Gospel story that Jesus 
severely criticized his contemporaries for 
their inability to understand the signs of 
the times. Until! recently the failure has 
been general. For the most part, we live 
forward and understand backward. As 
Hegel said, ‘‘the Ow] of Athene, the Goddess 
of Wisdom, takes its flight only in the 
evening when the day is done, and wis- 
dom is no longer needed.”’ But an event 
of the first importance has recently taken 
place—namely, humanity’s coming of age 
and an ever clearer realization of man’s | 
place in the universe and of the creative 
function of intelligence. | 

Within two generations men have learned 
to think in terms of growth. We now 
realize that we do not live in a static world, 
but that creation, instead of being finished. 
in a week, is still going on and will go on for’ 
ages to come. At first a mistake was. 
made. It was assumed that there was a 
law of universal benevolent change in_ 
virtue of which the world progresses 
toward Utopia. Thinking in this way, 
it seemed wrong to interfere with nature. 
Herbert Spencer and others taught the 
gospel of laissez-faire, that is, sit back and 
let evolution produce the desired results. 
This was but the formal and explicit state- 
ment of the English way of muddling | 
through. | 

It has long been known that all life is. 
plastic. Flowers, fruits, and domestic. 
animals are being made over, reshaped, 
recreated, through applied biology. But 
all human institutions are also in process. 
of change. They are being altered so as 
better to serve our needs. This means, 
in short, that man is becoming a partner 
in creation, a co-creator with God. The 
world itself is in the making and we know 
what o’clock it is in humanity’s great day. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing @ 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prafessed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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A CHILD'S FIGHT WITH DIABETES 


CHILD'S fight with diabetes is an utterly unfair 
fight. The cards are stacked against the 
child. The odds are with the treacherous 

disease that has stolen into the little frame. And this 
is so not because the doctors do not know how to 
control the disease, but because the child does not 
know how to take care of himself and has not de- 
veloped a sense of responsibility. 

When we say casually, “Dr. Reed, our minister 
in Watertown, is all right now. Is it not marvelous 
what science has done? This man, once almost dead 
from diabetes, is well and strong and able to do hard 
work,” we ignore a vital factor. Dr. Reed is well and 
strong because Dr. Reed has clear understanding and 
an iron will, and for years he has done exactly the 
right things. The child by the very fact of being a 
child thinks as a child and does not put away childish 
things. That is one of the charms of childhood. To 
win against diabetes, some person or force must make 
the child put away one kind of childish thing. The 
child must not eat tempting dainties from time im- 
memorial dear to childhood, and the child must bal- 
ance food against insulin. 

If the child fails, the deadly coma comes—and 
this may be the end. 

_ We are just beginning to grasp the philosophy 
back of the work at the Clara Barton Birthplace. It 
is more than an outing for children. It is an educa- 
tion for children, where life itself depends on getting 
the lesson straight. 

When Dr. Priscilla White, assistant to the great 
diabetic specialist, told on Flag Day the story of the 
diabetic camp for children in 1932 at the Birthplace, 
the significance of the thing flashed over the majority 
of the people for the first time. That camp means an 
outing, a good time, a getting away from overheated 


cities, a building up of reserves of health and strength. 
It means diagnosis, treatment and care by some of 
the leading people in the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions. 

But most of all it means making Johnnie and 
Willie and Mary and Kathleen aware of the fact that 
the thing is up to them, the fight is their fight, the 
chance is their chance, and that the issue will be de- 
termined not at the camp but back home in Lynn or 
Salem or Boston, or wherever they may go. 

A feeling akin to awe crept over people when Dr. 
White reported that of the forty-eight diabetic chil- 
dren cared for at the Clara Barton Birthplace in 1932 
only two had suffered the dreadful diabetic coma in 
the months since, that both cases had come from in- 
fection and not a single case had developed from 
breaking over the regulations taught the children at 
the camp. 

If then we want an illustration of great strength 
of character, let us turn to the instructed diabetic 
child. 

If we want to find out what can be done in the 
way of character training we should study the work at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

If we want a part in something both scientific 
and sympathetic, as modern as Dr. Joslin and as old 
as motherhood, we must get back of this work. 

Contributions through the W. N. M. A. should 
go to Alice G. Enbom at 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
and through the Y. P. C. U. to Edward K. Hempel, 16 
Devens Road, Swampscott, Mass. 


* * 


CLARA BARTON 

LARA BARTON always is honored especially on 

& Flag Day in exercises held at her birthplace in 
North Oxford, Mass. 

Many things in her career become clear when one 
visits this old home. 

We see that, like the quaint, old-fashioned house, 
Clara Barton at the time of her death had become a 
quaint old-fashioned woman. 

Her life began in 1821. She was a grown woman 
in the forties and fifties. She was in middle life at the 
time of the Civil War. She was past eighty when 
the movement grew up for the reorganization of the 
American Red Cross. She was in her ninety-first year 
when she died. 

The quaint, old-fashioned house restored by 
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Universalist women is beautiful. So was Clara Bar- 
ton beautiful in old age. 

The house, however, could not possibly be ex- 
pected to do the work required of an important 
modern Red Cross station. No more could Clara 
Barton possibly have been expected to run the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross on its present scale of opera- 
tions. ' 

At the Clara Barton Home in North Oxford we 
get a better perspective on Clara Barton’s life and 
work. 

We test her by what she did and not by what she 
failed to do. 

As a relief agent, she was not an executive but a 
field worker. 

With pots, pans, bandages, old clothes, food, and 
simple medicines she went to the wounded of the 
Civil War, set up her little first aid stations and both 
saved human lives and mitigated human suffering. 

With food and clothing for forty years she went 
straight to the scene of disasters caused by great 
natural calamity. 

Tested by modern standards the work was on a 
small scale and in some respects ineffective. But for 
the times it was magnificent. She was the woman of 
our great grandfathers’ generation, breaking new 
ground and using the resources that she possessed. 

Also like our great grandfathers she was a helper 
in direct contact with suffering, and not an executive 
running a tremendous project from a headquarters. 

‘Let it be clearly understood: the work of relief in 
war or disaster is so vast that it calls for executive 
qualities and for business methods of highest order. 
Today a chief who insists on being a field man must 
place an executive in the headquarters to do the 
things that he otherwise would neglect and whose 
neglect would mean disaster. 

Clara Barton collected money, and paid bills, but 
gave slight attention to accounting or to reports about 
the ways in which the money had been used. It is 
utter foolishness to call Clara Barton a good executive, 
a good business woman, or even always a good judge 
of human nature. The investigation of the Red 
Cross under her management by the United States 
Senate was inspired by the knowledge that there had 
been carelessness and inefficiency in the handling of 
Red Cross money. The investigation was called 
off after it was started because it was seen that it 
could get nowhere, there were no account books, and 
that it would both hurt the reputation and darken the 
life of a noble old woman. 

If we left the matter here, we should have no ex- 
planation of the hold that Clara Barton has today on 
the imagination of the American people, or of her 
standing in the world. 

The quaint, old-fashioned woman, feminine, 
womanly—almost queenly in old age—had both 
vision and iron will. 

She saw what adherence to the International Red 
Cross would mean to the United States. She worked 
against great odds and secured in 1882 the making of 
a treaty by the President and its ratification by the 
Senate which put our country into the International 
Red Cross. 

Known and honored in Europe, Clara Barton 


used her influence to induce the other nations of the 
world to accept what was called the American Amend- 
ment extending the operations of the Red Cross to 
the field of disaster relief. 

She gave the United States a Red Cross. She 
gave the world a better Red Cross. These achieve- 
ments will go down in history long after everybody 
has forgotten that a dear old lady did not keep her 
books straight, 

Her friends made a serious mistake in attacking 
the motives of the honorable, high-minded people who 
effected the reorganization of the Red Cross in 1904. 
They made a greater mistake in inducing Clara Barton 
to decline the position of Honorary President of the 
Red Cross for life. They made the greatest mistake 
of all in claiming for Clara Barton a perfection she 
never claimed for herself. 

The mistakes will not live, but the work of Clara 
Barton will live to bless the generations. 

The exercises at the Clara Barton Home on Flag 
Day were dignified and appropriate, but they were 
not at all necessary. 

The old home spoke clearly of the roots of her 
career. The camp for diabetic children carried on in 
her spirit spoke even more eloquently of the flower 
and the fruit of her life. 


* * 


THE VICTIM OF THE VETERAN 


F any person in the United States had doubt about 
the power wielded by well-organized minorities 
let him consider the exhibition put on in Wash- 

ington recently by the lobby of the American Legion 
and similar groups. We have never had a greater 
exhibition of strength, determination and lobbying 
skill—nor a more vivid revelation of cynical indiffer- 
ence to the common good. When by a vote of fifty- 
one to thirty-nine the United States Senate adopted 
the Steiwer-Cutting substitute for the Roosevelt com- 
promise on veterans’ aid, the Senate surrendered. 
Strong, good, patriotic, useful Senators in many cases 
caved in and surrendered to demands made in the 
face of the clear will of the Executive and the senti- 
ment of the country. Thanks to the courage of the 
Executive, this raid was repulsed, as anumber of others 
have been, but it is not reassuring. That same group 
will have to be met and turned back again and again. 

Some of the lessons of this experience are these: 

1. More citizens must take interest in govern- 
ment and render service when no great excitement is 
shaking the country as well as when we are stirred up. 

2. The reformers must be more careful about 
taking advantage of lucky breaks which enable them 
to defeat the clear will of the majority of our people. 
If, from a good motive, we permit the will of ten or 
twenty per cent of the people to control the other 
eighty or ninety per cent, we make it easier for people 
with a selfish motive to do the same. 

3. In emergencies like the present we should 
stand strongly for the President, and see to it that 
men in public service who take their political lives in 
their hands in his support are not punished. The 
Boston Herald put the present situation in regard to 
bonus legislation clearly and tersely: 

“Congress or the President? The Senate or 
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Director of the Budget Douglas? A well-organized 
selfish minority or the great mass of the over-taxed 
people? A balanced budget, or a nation in the red 
for years to come? Liberal benefits to the veterans 
who deserve them, or free handed payments to those 
whose disabilities are not traceable to war service?” 
The message of the Herald is: “Back up the President. 
The victim of a Congressional triumph over the Presi- 
dent will not be the President but the whole nation.” 


k * 


DENUNCIATION AND CONFIDENCE 


HE gist of a large number of addresses at religious 
gatherings is that what the world needs is con- 
fidence, that nations arm to the hilt because they 

have no confidence in one another, and that people fail 
to co-operate for the same reason. The thing that we 
need to do, we are told, is to put more faith in man 
into human hearts. 

The arguments, the illustrations, the color of a 
large number of addresses at religious gatherings, 
however, combine to destroy confidence, sow suspicion, 
and root faith in man out of men’s hearts. If any 
brother modestly attempts to do the opposite thing 
and point out a few good things in men and society, 
he is put down as sadly lacking in intellectual power. 

Admitting the need of fierce denunciation, the 
great part played by the denouncers—from the Hebrew 
prophets down—would not our task of creating a 
world brotherhood move along faster if we did more 
in pointing out the noble, unselfish, public-spirited 
things that we can find even in business men, manu- 
facturers, believers in our social system, and the or- 
dinary garden variety of man and woman with whom 
we do business day by day? 

* OK 


THE REGISTER-LEADER CO-OPERATION 


O the current issue of The Christian Register, the 
Rev. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Register and 

chairman of a special committee to provide for edit- 
ing and publishing that journal while there is no 
editor, contributes an editorial called “A New Fea- 
ture.” 

In this editorial Mr. Hanson describes an ex- 
periment begun with the Leader and Register this 
week. 

Like many religious weeklies, The Christian Regis- 
ter has no composing room, but for years the paper has 
been set up and printed by the George H. Ellis Com- 
pany of Boston, which was founded by one of the 
most interested and generous of Unitarian laymen. 

Like all other religious weeklies The Christian 
Register has struck rough going in recent years. 

For some time we have been considering the pos- 
sibility of making savings by joint purchase of stock 
and in other ways. 

Eventually the editor of The Christian Leader 
suggested that, if any real saving was to be made, it 
could be done best by our setting up the Register in 
our own composing room, having it printed by our 
printers and using several pages of material in common. 

The Unitarians, after long consideration, accepted 
our proposition to do this work at actual cost for a six 


months’ period, and revise our figures up or down as 
experience proved possible or necessary. This ac- 
ceptance meant real sacrifice on their part, for their 
connection with the house of Ellis was a historic one. 
Also they had a paper of sixteen pages, and therefore 
had less space than we had to use for common ma- 
terial. 

Conferences have smoothed out difficulties, and 
last week we began work for The Christian Register. 

We trust that we can be of real service to that 
paper in this crisis, and we are sure that they can be of 
help to us. ‘ 

Conferences with Mr. Hanson, Dr. Joy, the Rev. 
Lyman Rutledge, the Rev. James Luther Adams, 
Miss Mary E. Sanger, and others, have been suggest- 
ive and delightful. 

The first Register under the new arrangement is 
the issue of June 22, and the first Leader the issue of 
June 24. 

We do not edit the Register, but we expect to get 
many points on editing from the intelligent people who 
as volunteers are grappling with the Register emer- 
gency. 

They do not edit the Leader. It might be better 
if they did. But we will go straight ahead with the 
work our hands have found to do. 

Yet let everybody take notice: this pulling to- 
gether can be both economically wise and religiously 
uplifting. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“It is possible to be in full sympathy with the 
farmers of the Mississippi Valley,’ writes Dan B. 
Brummitt, “and at the same time to rejoice in the 
noble dignity shown by Judge Charles C. Bradley 
when in imminent peril of his life.” 


Says Ruysbroek: “‘From the same source as gentle- 
ness comes that spirit by whose virtue a man will op- 
pose a loving countenance and friendly speech and 
all the effects of understanding to those who cherish 
anger against him.” 


The Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work, which in America is under the leadership of 
Dr. Cadman, is moving to secure rights of Jews in 
Germany and rights of Christians in Russia. 


“Vet we may renew courage, if not take comfort,’ 
write James Waterman Wise in “Swastika the Nazi 
Terror,” “‘knowing that if hysteria is on the side of 
Hitler, history is on the side of Israel.” 


Broadcasters assert that the radio has done much 
to put an end to “the pulpit tone” and “the long ser- 
mon.” ‘Benatural,” and “Be brief,’ are the two great 
rules of radio preaching. 


Sixty-six nations, using 950 different dialects, 
with widely differing traditions and habits, are in- 
volved in the problem of Christian world cooperation. 


Sparks of personality at least suggest a fire at 
the center of the universe whence they came. 
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Two Chapters of Southern Religious Liberalism * 


Raymond Adams 


==] WISH to lay before you two chapters in the 
m | story of liberal religion in our section. They 
are divergent chapters, separated in point of 
: time by more than a century, and different in 
every particular except one: each story has a scene or 
two in Chapel Hill, that North Carolina town which, 
it seems, can never be forgotten when a part of the 
story of Southern liberalism is to be written. With so 
many differences we can hardly weave the two stories 
together; let us, therefore, tell one and then the other 
just as they come. 

The first story is about a pioneer, Anthony Fors- 
ter, who packed a colorful life into thirty-five years 
well over a century ago. Anthony Forster was born 
in Brunswick County, North Carolina, January 11, 
1785, the son of a farmer who died while Anthony was 
but a lad. Left under the guardianship of one of his 
father’s friends, Anthony was sent, at the age of twelve 
years, to Chapel Hill, to the preparatory school of the 
university. After some time in this school, he en- 
tered the regular college, and all together spent five 
years at the “Hill.”’ If the young and tender age seems 
incredible, I would remind you that boys went to 
college early a century or more ago. Emerson, for 
instance, had graduated from college by the time he 
was eighteen years old. Anthony seems not to have 
graduated at the end of his five years, but the cata- 
logue says that the degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred on him in 1815. Before 1815, young An- 
thony had had various adventures, and the late de- 
gree must have come to him as an anticlimax. For in- 
stance, he had studied law for a short time; he had 
been commissioned an ensign in the army in March, 
1804, and stationed on the western frontier—the 
western frontier at that time was in western Georgia. 
He became a lieutenant and had a good military record. 
Then his independence asserted itself for the first 
time; some measures of his commanding officer dis- 
pleased him, and he resigned from the army. 

He was employed for a while at the so-called 
United States factory (in those days the word “‘fac- 
tory” meant trading station), and then resumed the 
study of law at Milledgeville, Georgia. He fell sick 
with a strange malady and a family of Samaritans 
took in the stranger in the strange state and nursed 
him finally back to health. But during his illness he 
lay as if dead, though fully conscious. He heard the 
preparations for his burial going forward but could 
make no sign of life. Well, he was rescued in the 
nick of time, or our story would stop here. Let us 
move on. 

In December, 1810, he accepted an appointment 
as secretary to Governor Benjamin Smith of North 
Carolina, and while in that position he determined 
upon the ministry as a life work. (I am tempted to 
pause to inquire what there was about the executive- 
secretaryship in those days that might lead to the 
ministry, and to ask myself whether my good friend 
Tyre Taylor may not after all quit being head of the 
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Young Democrats of America and become a pastor.) 

Anthony Forster got himself a job as assistant 
teacher at the old Raleigh Academy and, after the 
manner of the time, studied theology in his spare time 
under the Rev. Dr. McPheeters, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Raleigh. 

He was licensed to preach by the Orange Presby- 
tery early in 18138. (It occurs to me that the gist of 
my two stories is that the first man was licensed to 
preach by Orange Presbytery, and the second man was 
not.) For several months our young preacher served, 
at no salary, as a missionary in different parts of South 
Carolina and Georgia. Those were the good old days 
when North Carolina actually sent missionaries into 
the heathen states to the South. Late in 1818 Forster 
accepted a call to the Independent Church of Wappe- 
taw, S. C. May I call your attention to the interest- 
ing fact that the Presbyterian churches of a century 
ago were often named “Independent’’—it is an in- 
teresting old custom which died out sometime before 
the war of the sixties. Having found a church, An- 
thony found a wife—Altona H. Gales, daughter of 
Joseph Gales of Raleigh (the famous publisher, if I 
mistake not). 

The next summer (1814) we find him supplying 
at the First Presbyterian Church of Charleston, making 
many friends in that city, and being invited at the end 
of the summer to preach at the Independent Church on 
John’s Island. Here he remained through the winter, 
and early in the spring of 1815 he was elected temporary 
pastor of Independent Church, Charleston, during 
the illness of the regular pastor, Dr. Hollingshead. 
Independent Church was two churches (paradoxes 
mean nothing in Charleston) with two ministers and 
two branches incorporated as one body. It was one 
church with two bodies, or, let us say, one body with 
two churches. You see, it was all perfectly clear to 
the Presbyterians; they already accepted the Trinity, 
and this was easy, being a two-in-one arrange- 
ment. 

When Dr. Hollingshead died late in 1815, the two 
congregations drifted apart and became two churches, | 
both Presbyterian; and Mr. Forster remained as pastor 
of the Second Independent Church, or the Archdale | 
Street Church, as I believe it is still called. 

So far in the story, Orthodoxy has held sway. | 
Forster was as Calvinistic as Dr. McPheeters, his | 
mentor. But he had a friend in Chazleston who was a 
Unitarian (a very early Unitarian, four years before 
Channing’s Baltimore sermon), and in searching the | 
Seriptures for refutations of his friend’s arguments 
Forster himself began to doubt his own tenets. The | 
doubts grew into a positive faith in his friend’s tenets, 
and Anthony Forster emerged as, I believe, the first 
Unitarian minister in Charleston. Apparently hetero- 
doxy was not enough to prevent his being a Presbyte- 
rian, for it was not until he began to change his views 
of church government that he resigned from Harmony 
Presbytery. Archdale Street Church was not called 
“Independent” without reason, for it too seems to 
have left the Presbytery—at any rate, Anthony Fors- | 
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a ee as its pastor until his death January 18, 

He was succeeded by Samuel Gilman, of the Gil- 
man family of Exeter, New Hampshire, and the record 
says he was ordained pastor of the Archdale Unitarian 
Church of Charleston. The die had been cast, and it 
looks as though our North Carolina Anthony Forster 
had made the throw. 

The second story is that of the Rev. Ronald 
Tamblyn in 1933. If it were simply Ronald Tam- 
blyn’s story, it would be too personal for this occasion. 
If it were simply the story of his relationship with the 
Orange Presbytery of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, it would hardly be suitable here and had 
better be told at some synod or other. But I think 
you will see that it has more than personal and more 
than denominational implications, and that it affects 
us liberals directly. 

Ronald Tamblyn is the son of a Methodist Prot- 
estant minister, a young man trained at Yale, who, in 

spite of some pleasant years in the Congregational 
pulpit during his student days, chose to enter the 
ministry of his father’s denomination and, after a few 
years in the North, found himself minister of a Meth- 
odist Protestant church in Greensboro, N. C. He 
seems to have been eminently successful at Greensboro, 
attracting a college group, entering whole-heartedly 
and intimately into civic and social projects, and 
preaching a gospel of Christianity at work in society. 
It was six years before the denominational machinery 
asserted itself, and when it did, Mr. Tamblyn, to es- 
cape from any denominational interference, entered 
the Congregational ministry and planned to return to 
Yale for a year of study and readjustment. But there 
was a church in Chapel Hill which, under the leader- 
ship of that rare liberal, ‘““Parson’”’ W. D. Moss, had 
become virtually a community church, though still 
within the Presbyterian fold. It was in truth the 
college church, and its membership had been drawn 
from many sources, so that the old-line Southern Pres- 
byterians there were a mere handful. Beyond its ac- 
tual membership it had a constituency perhaps twice 
as numerous of all manner of left-wing Christians. 

Parson Moss was ill. Mr. Tamblyn was asked to 
supply for the school year, and accepted. Parson 
Moss died—a triumphant Christian death. Mr. 
Tamblyn was preaching a fearless social doctrine 
with the evils of our present order contrasted with a 
Christian order. When the school year was half over, 
nearly every one in the congregation and several 
hundred students who had been filling the church each 
Sunday became conscious that, Presbyterian or no 
Presbyterian, Mr. Tamblyn was the man for the place. 
The members met and issued a “‘call’’—only three votes 
prevented its being a unanimous call. Mr. Tamblyn 
would even risk entering another highly organized de- 
nomination if the Chapel Hill church wanted him. 
So, in Holy Week, he presented himself for examination 
and admission to Orange Presbytery, meeting in 
Greensboro. 

A suggestion from the floor of the meeting (too 
late to be legal) proposed that the church withdraw 
the call—probably to prevent the Presbytery having 
to make a decision. There are, you know, entrenched 
conservatisms that would rather let sleeping dogs lie, 


that will dodge issues adroitly, that hush up and 
smooth over crises, that act like a Hoover adminis- 
tration in a panic year and hope that inaction will al- 
low the crisis to blow over. But Mr. Tamblyn had 
been called and must be examined. 

It was a medieval examination. It lasted for 
hours. The man was grilled on theology—the hair- 
splitting antiquities of fundamentalist dogma. He 
was baited and badgered, but he kept a good temper 
withal, though one conscience-stricken examiner wrote 
afterward that had it been he, he would have walked 
out on the whole Presbytery. 

Question: ‘Do you believe that Christ still lives in 
the body that was nailed to the cross?” 

Question: “Do you believe in the literal inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures?” 

_ Answer: “Errors may have crept in during the 
many translations, and no originals are to be had.” 

Question: ‘‘But if there were originals, would you 
believe in their inspiration?” 

Question: “Do you believe in the resurrection of 
the body?” 

Answer: “Yes, in Paul’s sense of ‘We are raised a 
spiritual body.’ ”’ 

Question: ““What! You do not believe that this 
body (examiner pounds on his own carcass) will be 
raised?” 

Well, of course he didn’t believe such things, any 
more than Paul did at least. And so Ronald Tamblyn 
was kept out of the Presbyterian Church by a Pres- 
bytery that oilily said that they found him ‘a Chris- 
tian gentleman but no Presbyterian.” After all, is it 
not a good thing to be a Christian gentleman but no 
Presbyterian? Thus the matter rests. The story 
has not had its final chapter enacted, and, being no 
prophet, I cannot tell you further. Mr. Tamblyn is 
still supplying at the Chapel Hill church and Orange 
Presbytery has spared itself the humiliation of ad- 
mitting a “Christian gentlemen” into its membership. 

I imagine you have already seen what the second 
story holds for the liberals of North Carolina. Here 
is the measure of fundamentalism. It has not changed 
an iota (as it boasts). Jesus is some 160 pounds of 
flesh on some throne somewhere, and if you say heis a 
spirit at work in the world and a way of life (2. e., a 
plan of action) to be used in politics and industry and 
toward women and children and churches, then you 
are ‘a Christian gentleman but no Presbyterian.” 
The parenthood of Jesus is a burning issue, while the 
swarming slums and mill villages with their rotten 
parenthood leave those theologians cold, except to see 


_ to it that their denomination withdraws from a Federal 


Council of Churches whose committee suggests even 
mildly that birth control might help a little. The 
Bible is inspired jot and tittle, though many explicit 
commands of Jesus (turn the other cheek, take no 
thought for the morrow, love your enemies) may be 
disregarded, and many of its sublimest statements may 
be shrunk to fit the small-minded phrases of the creeds 
and catechisms. Religion, it would seem from what 
they tell us, is wholly a matter of conformity and be- 
lief in certain physical phenomena and external formal- 
ities long a part of the record. 

If all this is true of the fundamentalism in our 
midst, should we not take hope? As I understand it, 


the thinking world settled all those things and put 
aside that fundamentalism long since. Our state has 
a habit of lagging (as the late Dr. Branson pointed out 
all too often). We seem to be lagging in the matter of 
shoes, unless Senator Bailey can prove otherwise. 
And where our souls are concerned, it would appear 
that we are on our uppers. 

They take their stand. Theology is physical res- 
urrection, literal acceptance of many things, as they 
see it. But not literal acceptance of all things, for 
Jesus said some hard things that would be revolu- 
tionary if they were really believed. These hard nuts 
even fundamentalists crack with higher criticism. 
Is it not convenient to be so sure that every hint of 
the virgin birth (a medieval issue) is literally true, 
while being equally sure that the references to wealth 
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as an evil are allegorical or some such hocus pocus? 

If any denomination now thinks to put on the 
whole armor of God and then dons this batch of 
theological doublet and hose, it will find itself dressed, 
not for a battle of righteousness, but for a masquerade. 
It will tilt at windmills while some one else asserts 
Christianity. We seem to be watching a latter-day 
Canute sweeping back the tide of modern times. We 
need not fret ourselves. Let Canute fret and sweat 
and fume while time and tide roll on. They do roll; 
and: because something suited the fathers is no reason 
to expect the children to like it. Has it never oc- 
curred to the theologians that even though the fathers 
may have eaten sour grapes, the children’s teeth need 
not be set on edge? I needn’t read any farther than 
Jeremiah to learn that. (Jer. 31 : 29-30.) 


nae a Hundred Years Ago and Now 


Frank Durward Adams 


In a notable address delivered at the centennial of 
several churches in the Middle West during the past 
year, Dr. Adams, for six years president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, considered three ques- 
tions: ““What sort of world was that of a hundred years 
ago? What type of religion prevailed in that day, and 
how did it function in the lives of men? In what man- 
ner has religion changed during the century and how 
can it be most effectively brought to bear upon the 
life of today?” 

We give asummary of his answers to questions one 
and two and his answer in full to question three. 


=z MEMBER the background. A rural nation, 
é with thirteen out of every fourteen of its 
iy A | people living on farms. Many of them were 
in lonely, isolated communities, far removed 
from the centers of population. These people were 
usually keen, alert and intelligent, but they were not 
educated people. Thousands of them were illiterate, 
wholly unable to write or even read their own names. 
They depended upon the spoken word for such scraps 
of learning as they could gather. They were a people 
sharply inclined to superstition, as illiterate persons 
always are. And they lived in a primitive fashion, 
rugged and austere in body and mind. We need to 
get this picture quite clearly before us if we are to 
understand the nature of their religion. 

Their religion had two distinctive character- 
istics. It was first of all a supernatural religion. It 
was something of another world entirely, far removed 
from the things of earth. No attempt was made to ra- 
tionalize it. To do that was to destroy it. It could 
not be a religion unless it was supernatural and mys- 
terious, a force emanating from a realm in which the 
ordinary laws of life were superseded. 

Hence the devotees of that time had a profound 
distrust of education. Why? Because higher learn- 
ing threatened to disprove or challenge the super- 
natural elements of their faith. They were sus- 
picious of an educated ministry. And in saying this 
I am not forgetting the early New England tradition 
of a highly trained and educated clergy. The very 
foundation of that training and education was the 
blind acceptance of the supernatural character of the 


faith they preached. That was all taken for granted 
beforehand. No one dared doubt it, even if he were 
soinclined. If any candidate for the pulpit questioned 
the literal truth of any of the miracle stories, he au- 
tomatically eliminated himself as a ministerial possi- 
bility. 

But there was a large element of the population 
who regarded even that kind of heresy-proof educa- 
tion as a dangerous thing. And they were entirely 
consistent in this. Religion, they believed, was a su- . 
pernatural force; so those who were really called to 
preach it were supernaturally endowed with the neces- 
sary knowledge and power. The true doctrine was 
made known to them by direct revelation. They © 
needed none of the devices of the schools. They | 
needed but to open their mouths and the Lord would 
fill them. It was sufficient that a man could read 
his Bible—and not too much insistence was put upon 
that. An exhorter who could not read was even a 
greater marvel. 

Mention of the Bible suggests the most concrete 
illustration of the supernatural character of the re- 
ligion of a century ago. The Bible was accepted as 
wholly and inerrantly inspired. It was divinely 
authoritative from cover to cover, and every part of it 
was of equal value. Any differences of interpretation | 
were due to a lack of understanding of its true mean- 
ing. The true interpretation was always made known 
to theelect. There could not be any real discrepancies 
or actual contradictions. In the face of what seemed 
to be discrepancies and contradictions, the devotee 
became mute and humble, acknowledging his. in- 
ability to comprehend the hidden mysteries of God. 
To doubt or question any word of this Book was to 
imperil one’s immortal soul. With naive simplicity 
and terrible earnestness they accepted the concluding | 
words of the Book of Revelation: ‘If any man shall | 
add unto these things, God shall add unto him the | 
plagues that are written in this book. And if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of | 
this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of 
the book of life and out of the holy city.” 


This religion, I have said, had two distinctive : 
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characteristics. One we have considered. It was 
supernatural. The other was that it was strictly in- 
dividualistic in its application. I mean that its aim 
was the salvation of the individual as an individual. 
He was a brand plucked from the burning. The world 
and the human society from which the soul was mi- 
raculously rescued were hopelessly lost and depraved. 
There was no conception of a saved society in this 
present world. Such an idea was fantastic, irreverent 
and blasphemous. Such a thing as a social gospel, as 
we understand that term today, was unheard of. 
Men and women could be saved only as individuals. 
They were lifted by the supernatural and vicarious 
power of the gospel up out of their innate depravity 
and sin, up out of a world doomed to imminent and 
utter destruction. They were ‘“‘washed in the blood,” 
and, if they proved faithful thereafter, assured of 
complete salvation in the world to come. Super- 
natural, individualistic and post mortem—these three 
words accurately describe the popular, prevailing re- 
ligion of a hundred years ago. 


Now we come to our third question, and it is the 
most important of all. So far we have been dealing 
with history—interesting and significant no doubt, but 
still history. From this point on we are to consider 
our present situation. And that is always a difficult 
task. Weare too close to the things of the present to 
see them clearly. We cannot see the forest for the 
trees. Our own prejudices and emotions are likely to 
be involved; and whenever that is the case it is hard 
to maintain a judicial attitude of mind. We can talk 
about the religion of our fathers quite calmly and 
without too much heat. But when it comes to a 
discussion of the religion of our next-door neighbor, 
especially if it differs sharply from our own, there is 
apt to be a quickening of the pulse and maybe a slight 
clouding of one’s own judgment. Nevertheless we 
must undertake it. In what manner has religion 
changed during the last century, and how can it be 
most effectively brought to bear upon the life of to- 
day? 

t Note first of all that there has been a complete 
change of social background. In the world at large 
vast and sweeping changes have taken place. A 
hundred years ago monarchy was the prevailing form 
of government. In 1832 it was not at all certain that 
our own political fabric would endure. The world 
was divided into innumerable petty kingdoms of one 
sort or another, and these were isolated political units. 
At best, the nations tried to be independent of one 
another; at worst, they were avowedly hostile and 
predatory. Communication was slow and infrequent 
and there was little attempt to establish friendly re- 
lations between peoples. Indeed, it was not believed 
that such a thing was possible. Enmity and rivalry 
were the accepted natural state of things between 
peoples of different race, language, color, interest or 
tradition. 

Enmity and rivalry between nations still exist, 
it is true, and in virulent form in spots. But the old- 
time isolation which rendered that spirit more or less 
innocuous has been swept away. The old barriers are 
gone, or going. Chinese walls of all kinds are ob- 
solete. New and rapid means of communication and 
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transportation have leveled them.  I[solation—na- 
tional, racial or political—can never be maintained in 
a world of radio, airplanes and television. 

So today, as a general background, we have a 
world physically unified, with all natural and nearly 
all artificial barriers surmounted. 

And what of America specifically? An urban 
civilization has taken the place of the rural order of a 
hundred years ago. We are no longer an agricultural 
nation, with thirteen out of every fourteen of our 
people living in the country and tilling the soil. To- 
day six out of every ten are living in cities of ten 
thousand inhabitants or more. Our society has been 
revolutionized by the machine. The growth of in- 
dustry and the concentration of huge factories within 
small areas have drawn people into the cities. Social 
problems always follow congestion of population, and 
such ‘problems have multiplied enormously in our 
modern cities. In the old rural order a man was 
attached to the soil and in immediate control of the 
chief sources of food supply. Today that man’s 
grandchildren of the third and fourth generations are 
mostly wage-workers in the city and dependent upon 
their jobs for their daily bread. 

In a word, the rural civilization of a century ago 
has become an urban civilization. The city has dis- 
placed the country. The simple and homogeneous 
life of three generations ago has been displaced by a 
bewildering and fast increasing complexity. Men 
today are being thought of in the mass rather than as 
individuals. To a great extent they must be dealt 
with in the mass. Meanwhile the general level of 
education—I will not say intelligence—has risen great- 
ly. This city population of ours is not illiterate. It 
can read—though what it reads is a question onemight 
like to discuss. People today are more sophisticated 
and cynical. They are less adventurous than their 
fathers and less independent of spirit; yet I think it 
is true that the adventurousness of the few real leaders 
of today fully matches that of a hundred years ago. 
They may not be subduing the wilderness, but they 
are coming to grips with problems far more stupend- 
ous than wild beasts and red men. 

And what sort of religion do we see looming 
against this new background? How does it differ 
from that which prevailed when all these beginnings 
were being made? What changes have taken place? 
And I speak now, as I did before, of the prevailing 
type of religion, the religion cherished by the men and 
women who are most profoundly influencing the 
thought of our times. In the back-washes of our 
intellectual life, even upon the Main Streets of our 
present-day civilization, will be found multitudes who 
still hold to the orthodoxy of a century ago. But 
such influence as they have is negative rather than 
positive. It is the influence of inertia. The tenets 
they hold are mere curios to the spiritual leaders of 
our day. What of the positive faith of these spiritual 
leaders? 

It has very largely lost its supernatural charac- 
ter. The old formulas still exist, but they have been 
emptied of their original meaning. The old doctrines 
still stand on the books of what we call liberal or- 
thodoxy, but they are for the most part entirely ig- 
nored. If they are taken up at all, they are inter- 
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preted with a latitude which would have horrified the 
men who formulated them. No one accepts the 
dogma of Bible infallibility. Inspiration?—yes. The 
doctrine of inspiration is not denied; but that word 
has a far different connotation from what it once had, 
larger and more inclusive. 

It is too much to say that religion has become 
scientific; but it is rapidly approaching the scientific 
method. It rests no longer upon miracle but upon 
law, law which is today interpreted as the will of God 
in a sense far more satisfying than any idea of the 
Divine Will resting upon instability, caprice or whim. 
For that is what a miracle was really supposed to be— 
a whim of the Almighty. And with the passing of the 
dogma of Bible infallibility has gone that whole body 
of close-knit but fantastic theology which depended 
upon it for its verification. 

The dynamic religion of today is social rather 
than individualistic. This is partly due to the break- 
ing down of the old dogmas, which were essentially 
individualistic in their nature and technique. But 
it is more due to the radical changes which have taken 
place within society itself. Indeed, these two in- 
fluences have continually reacted upon each other. 
Our conception of the world has fundamentally 
changed. Weno longer think of it asa hopelessly de- 
praved and God-accurst place from which only a few 
elect can be snatched and transported to a post mor- 
tem heaven. The earth is the abode of the human 
race. How permanent it may be, no one pretends to 
know; but only fanatics anticipate its immediate de- 
struction. And upon the earth must be sought and 
found the means of a social salvation. 

More and more, therefore, salvation is being 
conceived as a social process. Its purpose is not 
merely the rescue of an individual here and there by 
lifting him out of a society which is incapable in itself 
of being saved, and setting him down in a paradise 
forever insulated against sin and pain. Its purpose 
now is the saving of human society itself—world so- 
ciety—and not merely a chosen nation here and there. 
That purpose is the mainspring of present-day re- 
ligion. The world has become physically unified. 
In such a world some sort of spiritual unity must be 
achieved or it will eventually destroy itself. 

Prophets and leaders of the new order under- 
stand this. It is stirring as a kind of subconscious 
ferment in the minds of the multitudes, though it finds 
expression only as a kind of yearning in the hearts of 
those who are tormented by it. Why is the Lord’s 
arm shortened that he cannot save, is their mute cry. 
And when some prophet, or some school of the proph- 
ets, shall arise to incarnate this yearning, answer this 
ery and bring the answer to birth in a comprehensive 
and comprehensible program, the multitudes will 
listen gladly. 

But let no one suppose that this is basically a 
new religion. Itis not. It has a new point of appli- 
cation and it has taken a new direction. But its source 
and its driving power are essentially the same. As it 
has been forever, a spiritual power must impinge 
upon the individual soul, firing and inspiring it with a 
passion for what men have always, though in differing 
phrase, called salvation. But it is different in two 
respects. 


The technique is different. The old-time revival- 
meeting, with its incredible extravagances, is forever 
outmoded. “Billy”? Sunday marked the final dis- 
appearance of that caricature from the picture. The 
curtain has gone down on the vulgar yet pathetic 
attempt of Aimee Semple McPherson to capitalize 
the spiritual yearnings and superstitions of men. 
Henceforth the spiritual approach to men’s hearts 
must be through highways and byways more worthy 
of their intelligence. But in some fashion or other 
the essential thing is being done and will continue to 
be. The human soul must somehow feel the impact 
of the Over-Soul upon it. Men must somehow be 
made to feel that there is intelligence, meaning and 
purpose in the universe of which they are a part, and 
that man finds power and joy only as he relates himself 
harmoniously with it. 

And the objective is different. The direction of 
the force thus brought to bear is radically changed. It 
used to be that the individual became obsessed with 
his own personal salvation, or safety, in a post mortem 
heaven where imperfection, sin and wrong were shut 
out forever by almighty fiat. These evil forces could 
not be conquered, but they could be excluded from 
paradise. But now the individual so touched by the 
Spirit is seeking means of saving the society of which 
he is a part. 

No doubt the picture of the old camp-meeting 
heaven has grown dim—as has also the conception of 
the anthropomorphic God who was its presiding genius. 
But I do not believe that men have lost their essential 
faith in immortality. They have grown to feel, and 
rightly, that an immortality based in a selfish, unsocial 
scramble to save one’s own soul, no matter what hap- 
pens to all the rest, is an immortality which no high- 
minded person could accept or desire. Precisely, to 
give it another application, as no statesman and legis- 
lator in these days can listen to a program broadcast 
from Japan or Geneva and vote the next day to build 
up armies, navies or high tariff walls to save or enrich 
one nation at the expense of all the rest. 

Such a religion as this, because it is universal, 
touches affirmatively the noblest phases of every faith 
known to man. But it is comforting and inspiring to 
those who have been nurtured in the Christian tradi- 
tion to discover that it is the very heart of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. 1 do not find that he was troubled 
about a world to come. He seemed to feel that any 
tolerable world to come must grow out of, must be 
the natural fruitage of, a decent present world. His 
God, his theology and his social program were all cast 
in the present tense. Sin was that which injured 
one’s fellow-man or in any way thwarted human well- 
being; and men found forgiveness of sin only as they 
forgave one another their trespasses. The realm of 
God, the kingdom of heaven, so often and lovingly 
upon his lips, was an order established among men 
here and now, growing in power and unfolding in 
beauty as men learn the secret of living together in 
mutual understanding, forbearance, sympathy and 
good will. 

In the Sermon on the Mount I find nothing else 
than this; and it is all summed up in the Golden Rule, 
which men have agreed to accept as the text of that 
deathless discourse. 
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Dr. Griffin on the Free Church---II 


Cr A N the Christian Leader of June 17, we published 
BA the first part of Dr. Griffin’s address, with the 
comment that the session when he presented 
his report was one of the most interesting 
meetings that we ever attended. Dr. Griffin said that 
he spoke for the eighteen members of the Unitarian 
and Universalist Commissions, and that he did so ‘“‘in 
no half-hearted or hesitant manner.’’ He declared 
that liberalism stood not only for liberty but for fel- 
lowship. A narrow denominationalism, he said, was 
impoverishing. The Unitarians were seeking the 
closer relation with Universalists for efficieney—not in 
a mechanical sense but in a human sense. “There is 
nothing sectarian about suffering. There is nothing 
denominational about justice or purity.” Dr. Griffin 
pointed out that the two fellowships together could 
do stronger work for a suffering world and bear more 
convincing testimony to religion as a way of life. 
In relating the history of the movement for the Free 
Church Plan, he dealt with three courses that the 
Commissions might have taken. 1. Recommend noth- 
ing. 2. Recommend union. 38. Recommend federa- 
tion. He frankly avowed the strength of feeling in 
the Unitarian fellowship against giving up the Uni- 
tarian name and independence. In the Universalist 
fellowship the feeling, he said, is the same. Therefore 
the Commissions had brought in the Free Church 
Plan. Dr. Griffin went on as follows: 
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What, then, since so much remains exactly as it 
is—what is all this Free Church about? First, it is 
about this: To carry forward what has already begun 
—carry it forward into a great many different fields. 
At the present time there are sixty-five ministers who 
hold fellowship in both the Unitarian and Universalist 
bodies. There is today, as you know, the Wayside 
Community Pulpit. There was the Wayside Pulpit; 
there was the Community Pulpit. They have been 
merged and they are the Wayside Community Pulpits. 
The kind of truth which is set forth in a single sentence 
on the Wayside Community Pulpit is not sectarian or 
denominational or divisive. It may be read by both 
and by all with equal profit. Why should there be 
two printing houses with two printing presses and two 
directors? I have already said that there is nothing 
denominational in our hymns or hymn books. Why 
should we have a Unitarian hymnal and a Universalist 
hymnal? The answer is that at this very moment and 
for months past there has been a joint commission at 
work seeking to bring forth a hymnal which shall be 
a hymnal for our Unitarian churches and our Univer- 
salist churches, a joint hymnal. 

That seems to be a perfectly natural thing to do. 
Why should we go off in our own little corners and sing 
our own hymns when we can sing the hymns of the 
Church Universal? Or if we sing the hymns of the 
Church Universal why should we not put them into 
the same book, and why should we not have them 
printed by the same press, and why should they not 
go out with the blessings and prayers of the two de- 
nominations? 

Well, that is what we are already doing, and now 


it is suggested, under the Free Church plan, that we 
could do a great deal more. For instance, church ex- 
tension work. Do you think our missionaries who 
go into a new field where they are unknown are intent 
upon wearing the label? There is something deeper 
than that label, of which that label is only a symbol. 
The people may not understand this symbol; they 
may understand what is deeper. Last winter the 
Preaching Brotherhood went into the South on a 
preaching mission. That Brotherhood is a Unitarian- 
Universalist movement. In religious education why 
should we have two departments issuing two sets of 
text books where we might have a single stronger de- 
partment seeking the better religious education of our 
children? Do we not believe that that which is good 
for our children is good for other people’s children? 
Why, then, should we not provide the means for dis- 
seminating religious literature and religious education 
jointly? ‘Then there are our social relations activities, 
radio broadcasting, religious publications, publishing 
houses, joint summer meetings, common use of 
property. No. 16 Beacon Street, which was a legacy 
to the American Unitarian Association, we are very 
happy to know is to be used by the Universalists. 
There are all such things as these which would be, 
under the Free Church plan, put into effect, and that 
without any delay, some of them at once. Andthen 
when other denominations join us it would mean a 
strengthening and enlarging and enriching of these 
common agencies for the promotion of our common 
work. 

That in outline is the plan. The plan, however, 
has received some criticism, more of late than earlier, 
and these criticisms have focused very largely upon the 
preamble. Therefore I want to read the preamble. 
I think you are all familiar with it, but I want it to 
be very fresh in your minds: 


We. representatives of churches of the free spirit, 
unite ourselves in the Fellowship of the Free Church of 
America. We affirm our faith that unity of purpose is 
the bond of highest religious fellowship. We seek 
closer co-operation with others of like purpose, recog- 
nizing that, in accordance with congregational polity, 
the members of this Fellowship have entire freedom in 
matters of religious belief and statements of faith, and 
holding that, if we are controlled by a purpose to serve 
mankind in a spirit of mutual good-will, differing state- 
ments of faith may enrich our common life. 


I want to talk about this preamble with the ut- 
most candor, but I also want to talk about it in a 
manner which will be in accordance with the scrip- 
tural injunction to “speak the truth in love.” First, 
I cannot claim authorship of the preamble, but I do 
want to take my share of responsibility for submit- 
ting it. I do not think that it is a very wonderful 
preamble. None of the commissioners think that it is 
a very wonderful preamble. The author of it does 
not think that it is a very wonderful preamble. But 
we all agree that in this preamble, poorly and inade- 
quately as it is stated, there are things which are not 
romance or exaggeration or theory, but actual facts, 
to which every one of us will heartily, I am sure, sub- 
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scribe. In the first place it says: “We affirm our faith 
that unity of purpose is the bond of highest religious 
fellowship.”” We set that forth as a fact—that unity of 
purpose is the bond of highest fellowship. What 
other bonds are there? Thereis the bond of authority, 
which not one of us would accept. There is the bond 
of voluntarily imposed creeds. What would happen 
if such were imposed or accepted? It would be an in- 
strument of division. 

In the year 1662 it was observed in the Church of 
England that there were a variety of religious opinions, 
and the British Parliament passed its Act of Uniform- 
ity. What was the result? The beginning of non- 
conformity. All the non-conformist churches owe 
their beginning to the Act of Uniformity passed by 
the British Parliament. A minister of one of the 
ancient chapels of England, now for more than a hun- 
dred years Unitarian and before not Unitarian—said 
of this action that Acts of Uniformity are the best 
known device in Christian history to promote dis- 
sension and division. (Applause.) 

What other bonds of fellowship are there? In one 
of the largest cities of the United States a single 
Protestant body has one hundred and fifty churches. 
They all have the same name, they all have the same 
government, they all have the same statement of 
faith, they all have the same articles of religion—but 
bond of fellowship? It is a seething cauldron of dis- 
sension and war. 

No, this preamble states, dear friends, what is a 
fact, that unity of purpose is the bond of highest fel- 
lowship. The preamble declares a purpose “‘to serve 
mankind in a spirit of mutual good-will.”” I-do not 
know what you think about it, but I would be willing 
to give up everything else in our church, everything, 
give up everything in our religion, if I could see good 
will brought into this world. (Applause.) And if we 
as a fellowship joining with other fellowships seek that, 
we are seeking the most sacred, urgent and precious 
thing there is. Have we not urged it—have we not 
repeated it again and again—‘‘And the second is like 
unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself?” 
There is the tenderest and the most practical side of 
Christianity. 

Now in a few excerpts, this is the heart and es- 
sence of this preamble. It has, however, been under 
discussion for fear that it was diverting our church 
from that line which it has followed throughout the 
years, since in it there is no mention of God or of 
Christ. If a Presbyterian girl should marry a Pres- 
byterian man the result would be a united Presby- 
terian family. If two religious fellowships or more 
which have a history and which have characteristics 
which are unmistakable, which are substantially the 
same, come together in an association of churches, they 
do not change that character; they do not cut them- 
selves off from the traditions of the past. Why, then, 
is there any objection to this preamble? The objec- 
tion is that there is not concretely stated this Christian 
content of historic Unitarianism and historic Uni- 
versalism. 

This protest comes most persuasively from a 
source which we all very highly respect. There is not 
one of us who would lightly take issue with anything 
which he says. But we believe that his protest rests 


upon a misconception of the Free Church of America. 
He thinks of it as the establishing of anew church. It 
is nothing of the kind. It is a plan for an association 
of churches to better serve their common purposes. 
Hence this preamble, inadequate as it may be, poorly 
as it may be expressed, does not contemplate any 
statement of religious faith. The protest, however, 
comes to its strongest expression when the fear is set 
forth that with this preamble it would be possible for a 


‘miscellaneous and heterogeneous group of religious 


and secular and fraternal societies to come into the 
Free Church of America. It is suggested that under 
this plan the Association for the Advancement of 
Atheism might be welcome just as much as the Uni- 
versalists or the Unitarians or the Friends or the Con- 
eregationalists. 

Now, dear friends, this is not a matter of theory 
at all; it is a matter of a very long and varied ex- 
perience. Here is our American Unitarian Associa- 
tion one hundred and eight years old. How many so- 
cieties for the Advancement of Atheism have come to 
us and asked to join our fellowship? Yet it would be 
more difficult for an association or denomination to get 
into the Free Church under this plan than it is to get 
into the American Unitarian Association. What de- 
termines the character of any organization is not what 
is written down in any preamble or any code or any 
covenant, but the character and the interest and the 
thought of the people. What we are to be in the next 
ten years does not depend at all upon anything that 
we write or that wesay. It depends upon what we do, 
the spirit that we have. There are churches—my own 
among them—which I think are genuinely devoted to 
the Christian tradition and regard it not as a form but 
as a tremendously potent thing. When people enter 
that church of mine and enroll in the list of cove- 
nanters, they enroll under a covenant which does not 
mention Christ or Christianity. This is true of a 
considerable number of our churches. So, again, it 
is not the letter which counts. I have respect for 
your intelligence and your memory, but next week 
there is not one of you who could tell what the pro- 
posed preamble of the Free Church of America is. 
(Laughter.) If this was a class where we were testing 
memory, I would like to ask all those who are able to 
repeat even one-half of the preamble of the American 
Unitarian Association to rise. (Laughter.) That is 
not the vital thing, dear friends. The vital thing is 
the spirit in which we work and the kind of work we 
do. The character of our churches is evinced not by 
their spoken words but by their deepest convictions. 

One other word about the principal protest. Per- 
haps I have no right to speak, but with the purpose of 
that protest I am in thorough sympathy. I do not 
speak now for the commissioners, but I ask the right 
to speak for myself, because I think I speak for a very 
large number of people if I do not speak for all the 
people, but certainly for a very large number. To 
me our origin within the Christian Church is a very 
real thing. The life and the spirit of Christ are to me 
not only very real but they are the most potent factors 
in my religious life. Therefore, with the purpose of 
the protest I am in sincere sympathy and I think a 
very large number of others are. But because it 
rests upon a misconception I cannot, and others ean- 
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not, accept its conclusions. Nevertheless it has been 
made and there are a considerable number of people 
who are sincerely anxious. They are not interested in 
preserving names simply for the sake of the names. 
It is not a formal thing; it is a very real thing. Since 
the issue has been raised as it has, how can we meet it 
other than by an endeavor to see what lies beneath 
both points of view, by being actuated by a spirit of 
trust and good-will and understanding? But beyond 
that, how can we meet it better than by recognizing 
the fact that this Association has its definite objects, 
that it is going to preserve the unity and integrity of 
its life, that it is going into this Free Church plan to 
preserve and to advance its purposes? Therefore, at 
the conclusion of my report—and it is nearing the con- 
clusion—I want to propose this resolution, which I 
hope will meet every objection: 
The American Unitarian Association, an associa- 
tion existing, according to its by-laws— 
“To diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure religion, which in accordance with 
the teaching of Jesus is summed up in love to God 
and love to man; 
“To encourage sympathy and co-operation 
among religious liberals; 
“And to strengthen the churches which unite 
in the Association for more and better work for the 
kingdom of God’’— 
joins the Free Church of America that its purposes 
may be strengthened and advanced. 

Instead, therefore, of abandoning the written and 
accepted objects of our Association, we reaffirm them, 
and because we desire to advance them we enter the 
Free Church of America. 

In proposing this resolution I have something 
more in mind than meeting a single objection. The 
Universalists, who will consider this plan next Oc- 
tober, will also consider a new statement of faith. It 
is inconceivable that they will go into the Free Church 
of America unless they believe that their statement of 
faith, their objects, will be furthered and advanced by 
association with us and other religious denominations. 
We may expect that they in like manner will say, 
“The Universalist General Convention, an organiza- 
tion existing for the furtherance of” so and so, “joins 
the Free Church of America that its purposes may be 
strengthened and advanced.” So it is that I shall 
offer that resolution not as a compromise in any sense, 
but as a clear statement of fact, history and purpose. 

And then one other word. If, this having been 
consummated, there should come among us seeking 
fellowship with us those of unlike minds and unlike 
purposes—which is quite theoretical, because such will 
not come—but if they did come there would be the 
simple statement to them that they would not feel at 
home with us and we would not feel at home with 
them. And if they pressed the matter, then their 
application would be presented to the Council of the 
Free Church, which would vote upon it and decide 
whether to admit or not. And there is greater 
strength in a council composed of two or three or four 
religious denominations than there is In one. It is 
conceivable that the offices of the American Unitarian 
Association might be captured by a single secular 
body and that the officers might be willing to admit a 
church into this Association which would not be at 


home with us. It is not conceivable that the entire 
Council of the Free Church would thus be captured by 
a secular body or an unsympathetic or hostile body. 
Therefore it is that the plan is safer and stronger and 
surer to preserve homogeneous interests and kindred 
purposes than the association under which we have 
lived and functioned with happiness and with success 
through these many years. 

And now this thought: The report is presented by 
the Commission. It is presented as an expression of 
our best thought and our devotion through two years. 
But we recognize that another group of men and 
women might have done better. Certainly they would 
have done other than we have. We also recognize 
that there may be unintentional errors, there may 
be mistakes of judgment, there may be better ways of 
doing what is proposed, and that you will like to make 
suggestions for the improvement of this proposed plan 
for the constitution of the Free Church. Without for 
one moment desiring to limit debate or the method 
of debate, I submit this—and this again is not from the 
Commission, although it has the approval of the 
Unitarian members of the Commission: I suggest that 
if you desire to make changes, instead of moving an 
amendment to this proposed plan, you accept the pro- 
posed plan and then instruct or authorize such Uni- 
tarian representatives as may sit on the Council to 
seek to make certain changes in accordance with your 
suggestions. If those suggestions are made here by 
you today and if they receive the vote of this Associa- 
tion, it is inconceivable that the representatives on the 
Council would do other than to do their utmost to 
incorporate those suggestions into the plan. The 
Universalists are likely to do exactly the same thing. 

The advantage of this suggestion is clear: If you 
amend this proposed constitution it will delay the 
confirmation of the plan for two and a half years; 
whereas if the plan is accepted as it stands and this 
Association votes certain definite suggestions, then 
those suggestions will be taken up by the Council, and 
you may be very sure that they will be delighted to 
incorporate into the plan anything which the repre- 
sentatives of Universalists working with them find 
fully practical. Of course this suggestion is made on 
a basis which I think is very real—on a basis of friend- 
ship and trust. We must do a great many things in 
this world on that basis. Therefore we present our 
report, and we hope that the plan will be adopted. I 
desire, now, to offer this resolution: 

The American Unitarian Association, an asso- 
ciation existing, according to its by-laws— 

“Yo diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure religion, which in accordance with 
the teaching of Jesus is summed up in love to God 
and love to man; 

“To encourage sympathy and co-operation 
among religious liberals; 

“And to strengthen the churches which unite 
in the Association for more and better work for 
the kingdom of God’”’”— 

joins the Free Church of America that its purposes may 

be strengthened and advanced. 

Thomas a Kempis has a single very brief prayer: 
“Help us, O Lord, to love those things which are worth 
loving and to do those things which are worth doing.” 
(Prolonged appluse.) 
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Memories of the World War 


XXXII. 


The Strange World after the Armistice 


Johannes 


995). HE) stopping of the guns all along the western 
1ey && front, the strange new world into which we 
PS were suddenly projected, the disintegration 
ewsi| of armies and supply services, the coming of 
new faces from Washington, London and Paris to 
“take over,’ the departure in quick succession of 
comrades with whom we had seen exciting service, the 
new kind of planning that went on, the different talk 
at dinner parties, and above all the peace conference in 
Paris, made the brain whirl. How many lives does one 
live in a lifetime? Had we died with our dead com- 
rades? Or were we just being born again? The big 
question before most of us was what were we going 
to do. Some were humble about it and were ready to 
fit into civil life again where they could. Some 
were exalted and thought that they would go on from 
power to power, from glory to glory, from decoration 
to decoration Most of these folks came down to 
reality with a dull thud about ninety days after 
going home. 

I had enough recognition to keep up my own de- 
lusions of grandeur. Farrand, who reorganized the 
Red Cross, sent for me to come to Paris and offered 
me a permanent place in the new organization, and 
Davison sent foc me to come to the south of France 
and offered me a permanent place with the new League 
of Red Cross Societies. Others wrote from the States 
about tempting opportunities. But I passed up all of 
the chances. Some way I could not break altogether 
with the old life. In the field of religion somewhere 
it seemed to me I had to fit. 

The months after the armistice were intensely 
interesting. Up in Belgium there was all the pagean- 
try and pent-up emotion connected with the King 
coming home, the visits that I had to make to new 
places in liberated Belgium, the dramatic watch on 
the Rhine, and the slow taking to pieces of a high- 
geared, complicated relief machine. As always the 
Belgian Cabinet helped us enormously—Berryer, Van- 
develde, Hymans, Vandevyvere, Carton de Wiart, and 
dear old Count Goblet d’Alviella, Catholic, Socialist, 
liberal, with wives, and chefs de cabinet and their ex- 
perts who were at our service at any hour. 

Before the armistice we moved our Havre and 
La Panne offices up to Bruges and soon after the entry 
of the King we concentrated most of our work in 
Brussels. 

The Belgian Government was fine about our 
stopping work. “We are grateful for all you have 
done,” they said. “Now we do not want to take a 
sou that we can help.” And yet, that first awful win- 
ter, a weight of misery pressed down on Europe that 
called for everybody’s help. 

There were some strange psychical readjustments 
that had to be made both for nations and for in- 
dividuals. Few experienced anything quite as sudden 
and terrific as the fall of the Kaiser, but everybody 
had to face something. 

In Brussels in spite of universal thanksgiving and 


happiness, there were difficulties connected with the 
coming home. Our new friends made after the lib- 
eration told us their side of it and our old comrades 
of Le Havre and La Panne told us their side. Seven 
millions of the people had been shut away from the 
world for four years, living in silence and secrecy, and 
often on the verge of revolt. They had had little 
news. Many of them had been anxious about friends 
or relatives in the army. ‘How we have suffered,” 
became a proverb. While living in their own homes 
they had really been in prison, for the Germans had 
controlled everything. 

On the other hand several hundred thousand Bel- 
gians had been out in the great world—living in Lon- 
don or Paris, or in smaller places, carrying on the civil 
government or serving in the army. They had been 
anxious about their loved ones who were in the power 
of the Germans, but nothing had been dammed up 
inside of them as had been the case of their country- 
men in Belgium. They could do something about it 
and did, many giving their lives. Also they had been 
in constant touch with world opinion. Theirs was 
the happier, healthier, saner, kind of life. I could 
understand it. My life was happier, healthier, saner, 
in the war than were the lives of many people at home. 
I too could do something about it. At the end I had 
no pent up fury to release. ; 

A King and Queen who had worked until they 
were ready to drop, and whom everybody loved and 
respected, held the little country of Belgium together. 
A lot of folks thought that what they individually had 
been going through had been the hardest lot, and that 
people did not see it, but they sank their wounded 
pride, their jealousy and sense of wrong, in their com- 
mon love for the King and Queen. 

In November of 1918 close together there were 
two dinner parties for us at each of which there was a 
characteristic touch. One was at the beautiful home 
of M. and Mme. Paul de Mot, where we found sanc- 
tuary on arrival. The diary says: “Madame John 
de Mot kept her room.” Her husband had been struck 
by a shell just a little before the armistice. Five 
days later, ‘the day that the King came home,” we 
dined with M. and Mme. Van den Elschen, and in 
my diary all that I set down about it was “the day 
the boy came home.” These two dinners were at 
the homes of two sisters. To one the cultured, tal- 
ented brother did not come back. To the other the 
son, after four years of danger, did come back. Both 
kinds of things were happening in those days in every 
commune of France, Belgium, England, Germany, 
and the rest of the world. We were there in unfor- 
gettable moments to share the joys, and to help bear 
the burdens. 

Some of the weirdest stories of those days con- 
cerned prisoners of war. There was one Belgian 
gentleman released from a barbed wire enclosure in 
Germany, who made his way by rail, on foot, and at 
times in trucks whose kindly drivers gave him a lift, 
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until he came to an encampment of Belgian soldiers. 
Here he modestly told who he was and asked per- 
mission to telegraph to the Minister of War in Brus- 
sels for the use of an automobile, only to get the sur- 
prising reply, ““Why, sir, you are the Minister of War.” 
In America we have had our dramas, “From Towpath 
to White House,” but never have we had a trans- 
formation from prison camp and _ hitch-hiking to 
Cabinet quite as suddenly as that. 

A curious thing, too, was a little homesickness 
for the River Yser. While we were on the Yser all our 
hopes and prayers were centered on getting back into 
Belgium. After we were back, half of the folks in 
the country wanted to see Ypres, Dixmude, Merckem, 
Bixschoote, Nieuport, La Panne, the celebrated water 
defenses, the trenches built above ground, the Schoor- 
bake, the German lines, the great gun at Leugenboorn 
which the Germans had failed to blow up as planned, 
and the little cemetery at Adinkerke so full that there 
was not room for one more grave. I took several 
parties down there in my car, the first being my dear 
friends, the Paul de Mots, and the last the staff of the 
American Legation in Brussels. The King sent for 
me one day and asked if I would be willing to go down 
there to see the Queen. After a few weeks of Brus- 
sels, a great round of engagements, and the excite- 
ment of it all, her Majesty had faltered under the 
strain, and the King had packed her off to the villa 
on the beach where they had passed the long years of 
war work. There I saw her again a little later about 
some of the public health measures in which she was 
so vitally interested, and came away, as always, im- 
pressed by her sense, her information, her tact, her 
charm. 

There were vivid personalities with whom we 
first got acquainted that winter—Francqui, the Bel- 
gian banker, the old antagonist of Hoover in China, 
and his close second in the work of the C.R. B. Ata 
dinner in Francqui’s large, beautiful house I recall eat- 
ing for the first time jets d’houblon, or shoots of the 
hop vine, something between bamboo shoots, so popu- 
lar in the Far East, and asparagus, such a favorite dish 
at home. Francqui was a large man, courteous but 
incisive, strong, sure, positive, in every move that he 
made and every word he said—a man who was some- 
thing like the popular idea of the elder J. Pierpont 
Morgan. At his dinners, and for that matter at all 
the dinners, one met the people who were doing things. 

At one of Francqui’s dinners we met Villalobar, 
Spanish Ambassador to Belgium all through the war— 
one of the most amazing men in some ways that I have 
ever heard of. Often one finds him coming into the 
pages of “Belgium, a Personal Narrative,” by Brand 
Whitlock. It was he who, with Whitlock and Hugh 
Gibson, fought for the life of Edith Cavell the night 
that she was shot. : 

At Francqui’s I had an interesting talk with him. 
He had just come from England, where King George 
had sent for him. The King had asked Villalobar to 
tell him all the details about the execution of Edith 
Cavell. Then his Majesty had asked, “Did William 
(his cousin the Kaiser) know?” “And,” said Villalo- 
bar, “I was glad to tell him that William did not know. 
It relieved his Majesty at least in part.” 

This Marquis de Villalobar spoke excellent En- 
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glish, Spanish of course, German, French, Italian, 
and several other languages. I noticed a bit of un- 
certainty in his walk, but otherwise he was the well- 
groomed, fine looking, cultured man of the world, the 
life of the dinner table. Whitlock loved him. 

Later I heard his story. I could hardly credit 
it. He was born so deformed that he was a little 
monster. His people, of a proud Castilian family, 
kept him secluded. He grew up without hair or 
teeth, his hands deformed, a humpbacked dwarf, but 
he had an amazingly virile brain. 

The Empress Eugenie, a friend of the family, 
asked permission to be responsible for his education. 
She engaged the best tutors for him. She had ex- 
perts build up his body, pad out his clothes, and sup- 
ply artificial legs. She put him in touch with other 
boys, gave him human contacts, and brought him up 
to manhood. The Empress Eugenie, widow of the 
ill-starred Louis Napoleon—one of the noblest of 
queens and best of women—he regarded as a saint 
and as a savior. In his rooms there hung a full- 
length portrait of this great woman. Her faith in 
what seemed a hopeless task transformed Villalobar 
from a waste human product into the Ambassador 
of his King. If ever I was proud of faith in God and 
faith in man as the cornerstones of religion, it was 
when I heard this story. Not all of the faith of that 
kind lies within the confines of any one church. 

To the home of the Goblet d’Alviellas we also 
loved to go. The Count was a Minister in the Cabinet, 
a professor of comparative religions in the university, 
and, as the Belgians all said, “a savant.”” The Count- 
ess was a Miss Packard of Albany, and always called 
us “cousin.”” The son we knew less well, a fine fellow 
now in parliament, but the daughter, Countess 
Helene, head of the “Foyers,” the Y. W. C. A. of Bel- 
gium, became one of our dearest friends. . 

On our last trip to Ypres and La Panne, Made- 
moiselle Anna Hulin de Loo of Ghent, a Catholic, 
whom we visited from time to time before the war, and 
Countess Helene, a Liberal, were with us. The re- 
ligious and political differences which are so intense in 
Belgium separated them, but these differences were 
not in evidence on this trip. Fundamentally they 
wanted the same things. 

Of De Page, the great surgeon, of Dr. Pierre Nolf, 
one of the leading medical men, of Whitlock, of the 
King and Queen, of Dr. Paul Heger, rector of the 
University of Brussels, and of the different Ministers 
of the Government with whom we were associated, I 
have written more at length in the “Little Corner.”’ 
Enough to say here that their stature grows not less, 
but more, with the passing of the years. They were 
great personalities and their memory enriches my life. 

* * * 

The Archbishop of York complains that you never see 
headlines splashed across the newspaper, “‘Unity Among the 
Clergy,’’ but as soon as there is a difference among them there is 
a ‘‘Crisis in the Church.” The criticism is founded upon a mis- 
conception of the function of newspapers. A newspaper must 
not be expected to record the things that don’t happen as well as 
the things that do. If we are asked to explain every Sunday 
that peace continues to be preserved between Switzerland and 
Abyssinia, or that the Bishop of Pudsey got safely down to 
breakfast without breaking his leg, we can only plead lack of 
space.—London Observer. 
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The Free Church 


Roger S, Galer 


AIO MMENDATION is due to the Committee 
on Church Union for their careful considera- 
tion of the merger and involved problems. 
Manifestly they have labored faithfully at 
their task. They have made progress, though much 
less than some of us had hoped. Measured by the 
possibilities of the situation, the report can only be 
considered as a conservative document. 

While reserving: judgment on some of the details 
of the proposed plan of the Free Church, I am con- 
vineed that as a whole it ought to have our cordial 
support. At any rate it is a beginning. It looks the 
right way. It offers the opportunity to advance in 
the desired direction. Whether we approve all the 
statements accompanying the report, we can at least 
give our assent to the conclusions reached. An old 
judge of my acquaintance was accustomed in render- 
ing judgment to give at length the reasons for his de- 
cision. Quite often his reasoning was faulty and un- 
convincing, but the final conclusion was usually right. 

We may not agree in all details with the setting 
in which the picture is framed, and yet approve the 
broad foundation upon which it is proposed to build. 
For of course it is only a foundation that has been pre- 
pared. The Free Church is not a full fledged building 
complete in its appointments. There are some stories 
yet to be added, a superstructure to be devised and put 
in place. Ifthe present plan were to be final I should 
not be interested, for it would almost certainly prove 
futile. If the Free Church is to be merely a holding 
company, similar to the tragic Articles of Confedera- 
tion of American colonial history, it will inevitably 
come to a like inglorious end. Indeed in that form 
it is but little better than the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals which has striven without success 
for thirty years to attract different liberal bodies into 
a compact group. 

If a permanent holding company only is designed 
it cannot develop into a body which would justify any 
serious effort on our part. We might as well make up 
our minds to stay in our own little enclosures, always 
growing less, and await the inevitable decline. 

The liberal cause is growing. Liberal churches 
are either standing still or declining. The cause has 
spread greatly in the last fifty years. It has pene- 
trated not only the general consciousness but the be- 
liefs of orthodox churches to an extent that in some 
cases is alarming. Many of them see the inroads we 
are making and are taking vigorous steps to counteract 
them. 

It is beyond question true that the cause is grow- 
ing in these various fields largely because of the ac- 
tivity of liberal churches. If not the discoverers of 
new truth we are its disseminators. It is the liberal 
churches which broadcast the latest news from the 
fields of science, social ethics, biblical criticism, arche- 
ology and secular history as they are related to spir- 
itual values. Eventually these would become the 
common property of intelligent groups everywhere. 
They spread more rapidly and are organized more 
thoroughly through our efforts. 


The influence of our small but highly organized 
and intensely active liberal groups can therefore hardly 
be overestimated. If we are the torch bearers we can 
afford to be modest, for the fields we discover are 
quickly occupied by eager souls in all denominations. 
And if we will only continue in this work of pioneering 
our reward will be an intense joy in seeing truth pre- 
vail and spreading in every direction. The field is 
one that will not soon be exhausted. New light breaks 
forth with dazzling rapidity in these days not only 
from the bibles of the race but from every field in 
which human energies are engaged. 

I shall vote therefore at the Worcester Conven- 
tion for the adoption of the proposed plan of the Free 
Church, or preferably the United Liberal Church. 
But it will be with the mental reservation that this 
is only the first step. The second step, and the one 
for which the first is to be taken, is an actual union 
of the two churches, Universalist and Unitarian. 
Unable to make progress in numbers while standing 
alone, united we shall exert greater influence and pos- 
sibly grow numerically. But a growth in numbers, 
while highly desirable, is not a sine qua non to the 
achievement of our destiny. United we shall attract 
attention. United we dramatize our faith before the 
world. The momentum we shall acquire will carry us 
far forward. 

The problem before us is one of spiritual archi- 
tectural engineering. It has always been my convic- 
tion that the truest method of attaining a union of all 
liberals is first to unite those two main groups. Most 
people profess a desire to see liberals of all churches in 
a single organization. If such a union were attempted 
at one grand stroke the result would be almost cer- 
tainly disaster. But let these two groups sink their 
differences and adjust their traditions and prejudices, 
and new courage will inspire the ranks of scattered 
liberals everywhere. That this is the true and only 
way to unite liberalism is the reason why I advocate 
so strenuously the complete merger of our two groups. 

As a finality the proposed plan of a Free Church 
is hopeless and useless. As a half-way house it may 
serve as a bridge over the chasm of ancient feuds, 
prejudices, fears, traditions and downright antagonism. 

Very wisely I think there must be progress slowly 
in making such a change. The value of the proposed 
plan is that it is educative in its form and method of 
operation. It allows time for reactions to become 
less violent and spiritual adjustments to be made. 

Of course all are not ready for the change. Such 
a time in the light of past human experience will never 
come. But a few individuals should not be able or 
willing to impede the progress of the great majority. 
Whenever such a majority reaches a deliberate judg- 
ment and a reasonable time is given for debate and 
adjustment we should resolutely march forward. 

The stubborn and ultimate obstacle in the way 
of union will, we might as well face the facts, be the 
formulation of a statement of faith. If we imagine 
this can be avoided we are greatly mistaken. It is. 
fatuous to believe that a Way of Life, without other: 
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and more specific definition, can be the basis for a 
church. It might serve as the basis of an ethical 
society, but the collective soul of a church must be 
fused by a great common faith and idealism, and this 
faith must be invested with a sacredness if it is to be 
effective and permanent. For most of our people re- 
ligious values are sustained only by an enthusiasm 
which has its source, either in fact or in belief, in a 
Higher Power. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that this statement 
will be theistic, though not narrowly or dogmatically 
so; and then we should welcome the humanists to join 
with us if they can conscientiously do so. Likewise it 
will avoid any trinitarian formula; and then we should 
invite trinitarian liberals to join with us if they can do 
so. Much depends on the spirit of liberality and 
sympathy in which our language is couched, whether 
we would succeed in becoming the focus toward which 
all liberal forces will gravitate. Success would mean 
that we would become the center of the liberal army 
and the extremes would eventually find our company 
congenial and inspiring. 

Religion is of course much more than a Way of 
Life. It is a philosophy of life, an appraiser of values, 
a theory of the universe and our relation to it, a stand- 
ard by which to judge all our notions of a way of life. 
Surely it is as important to point out and describe the 
way as it is to issue a command to walk in the way, 
without giving its location or its distinguishing fea- 
tures. We must choose our star, fix our course, hoist 
our sails and fly our flag if we expect to win the haven. 

The difficulty of formulating a statement of faith 


which will gain general acceptance is admittedly great, 
but that does not absolve us from making the attempt. 
Is it necessary to say that these views are not presented 
in any narrow sectarian spirit? I hope none may miss 
the intellectual distinction I am trying to make clear— 
that any profession of faith must be broad, kindly, 
tolerant, hospitable, yet with some degree of definite- 
ness and consistency. And, above all, that a church 
cannot sail either under false colors or under no colors 
at all. 

Nor do I think we need to be frightened by the 
bogey of humanism. Indeed, the subject is men- 
tioned with apologies. With some aspects of human- 
ism we are all agreed. If those with which some of us 
disagree prove to be true we may then accept them, 
either willingly or unwillingly. Meanwhile I have 
such a deep faith in the ultimate triumph of truth if 
given a free field that, though intensely interested, I 
am serene in the midst of theological debate. In the 
angry clash of conflicting theories truth emerges, if 
at all. This is the law of progress in the evolution of 
ideas. 

What then should be our policy at Worcester? 
Can we not agree to adopt the Free Church plan by a 
practically unanimous vote? And then instruct the 
committee to go a step farther and propose still more 
definite plans toward union, to be effected say in 1939 
or 1941 and accompanied by a broad statement of 
faith? 

In the turbulent field of present day religion I 
believe the time is ripe for such a bold, daring stroke 
of theological statesmanship. 


New Ways of Paying the Costs of Medical Care 


Michael M. Davis 


mR | HE ethical code of the American Medical As- 
‘| sociation opens with the statement: “A pro- 
fession has for its prime object the service it 
can render to humanity,” and such happily 
is the ideal of its members. Happily also the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, while its forty- 
eight members rendered a majority and several mi- 
nority reports, were united in the principle that medi- 
cine is a public and personal service, agreed upon the 
main facts of the present situation and upon several 
fundamental principles which should be followed in 
order to render medical care better and more widely 
available. The differences within this group of 
people were not cleavages between its physicians and 
its lay members, and were upon methods rather than 
principles of action. The majority group of the 
committee, including seventeen physicians and eight- 
een laymen out of its total membership of forty-eight, 
recommended that the costs of medical care be dis- 
tributed by an extension of methods of group payment 
—the insurance principle—under non-commercial and 
non-profit-making auspices, supplemented as at pres- 
ent by tax funds to meet the costs of certain forms of 
illness and the care of the very poor, and not preclud- 
ing the use of the present fee-for-service method of 
payment for those who prefer it. 
The chief minority group, whose recommenda- 
tions have been approved by the board of trustees of 


the American Medical Association, expressed the be- 
lief that the fee-for-service system could be preserved, 
supplemented by the group-payment plans under 
medical direction; they urged that such plans be 
initiated by county medical societies, as is actually be- 
ing attempted in several parts of the country. All 
agreed that the personal relation between doctor and 
patient must be maintained; that doctors, nurses, and 
hospitals should have more certain and adequate in- 
comes; and that the community, and not the private 
gift of service by physicians, should bear the cost of 
caring for the indigent. Unfortunately, the vigor 
and acerbity with which physicians and laymen have 
been discussing methods of procedure and organiza- 
tion have sometimes obscured the principles and goals 
in view, and have infiltrated newspaper reports with 
the erroneous impression that medical service in the 
United States stood at a crossroads, with one way 
leading ahead along the familiar road worn by the 
buggies and automobiles of generations of family 
physicians, the other turning sharply to the left into 


“some rocky and dangerous territory over which parti- 


sans of ‘‘state medicine” are waving red flags. 

It is well to look at facts rather than bogies and 
at our extending habits of group payment of medical 
costs. Nine-tenths of the three and one-half billion 
dollars that have gone to build, equip, and endow our 
hospitals have been provided by taxation or philan- 
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thropy, with no thought of financial return. Govern- 
ment pays nearly half the annual costs of maintaining 
all American hospitals. Three-quarters of all the 
days of hospital care provided in a year are given by 
hospitals under government control. We carry col- 
lectively almost all the costs of caring for mental 
disease, a responsibility obviously too great to be borne 
by individual families, most of the costs of care of tu- 
berculosis and of those for the prevention of disease. 

By payments through government, industry, and 
philanthropy we meet a little more than one-fifth of 
the nation’s annual medical bill. The remainder, the 
seventy-nine per cent met by direct payments from 
patients, is not too big in the aggregate. It amounted 
in 1929 to an average of $23 or $24 for each of us, an 
amount well within our average means. Average in- 
come, however, is a fallacious base for computation in 
a people in which even in prosperity three-quarters of 
the families had less than the average, and two or three 
per cent several or many times that amount. And 
for medical costs, the average is a figure wholly with- 
out meaning under our present fee-for-service system, 
which lays most of the costs in any one year on a few 
who are sick. While some pay nothing and others 
only a small or a moderate amount during a year, 
there are a few—wholly powerless to foresee or avert 
the catastrophe—whose sickness bills will come to a 
quarter, a half, or even more of their annual income. 
Even among the well-to-do, family budgeting is a 
method powerless to meet costs which may vary from 
nothing to hundreds or thousands of dollars a year. 
The committee came to the conclusion that on the fee- 
for-service system “‘it is impossible for ninety-nine per 
cent of the families to set aside any reasonable sum 
of money with positive assurance that that sum will 
purchase all needed medical care.”’ 

What we have been paying in the aggregate for 
medical care is substantially enough to provide good 
care for all who need it with adequate recompense to 
those who give it. But because the biggest part of 
the burden rests at any one time on the few who suffer 
serious, prolonged, or frequent illness and imposes on 
them greater costs than they can bear individually, 
no group of our people—not even the well-to-do— 
have been getting the care they need. Except in 
some rural areas, we have doctors, nurses, and hos- 
pitals sufficient, equipped, and ready; but a method of 
payment stands between the sick and those who serve 
them, and works hardship on those on both sides of 
the barrier. In our richest years a third of the hos- 
pital beds stood empty most of the year and doctors 
and nurses, through no wish of their own, were un- 
occupied for a third or more of their working time. 
Even in those prosperous days, forty per cent of our 
people received no medical, dental, or eye care what- 
soever during a year. Both medical care and the in- 
comes of the medical and allied professions were un- 
certain and typically insufficient. In 1929 nearly a 
fifth of all the doctors in the United States netted less 
than $1,500 after paying the overhead costs of their 
practise; at least four per cent failed to meet even 
their overhead costs. 

The studies of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care show literally dozens of different ways 
in which the economic barrier between doctors and 


patients has been broken down by common action 
dealing with a method of payment.* Some of these 
plans provide complete medical and hospital service 
for a community, others for certain groups, and still 
others deal with certain kinds of illness, especially the 
most costly, hospitalized illness. In some instances 
taxes pay the bill; in others small regular payments by 
a group of people, sick and well, support service always 
open to those who need it. What these methods have 
in common is the distribution of medical costs over a 
group of people and over a period of time. 

The common goal of the lay public and the medi- 
cal profession is to bring medical care within reach of 
all who need it at a cost accessible to their respective 
means. A growing body of practical experience is 
showing the road ahead, and we have already the 
parts we need to build vehicles to travel on it: the skill 
and devotion of doctors, dentists, nurses, technicians, 
and other personnel; hospitals, clinics, and laboratories; 
the public interest and good will through which hos- 
pitals and medical schools are built and maintained. 
The nature of the vehicle will vary from community 
to community, according to varying needs, desires, 
and resources. We have for models, plans that have 
been moving steadily ahead for years, some of them 
now accelerated by the pressure of hard times, such as 
the present widespread growth of plans for group pay- 
ment of the costs of hospital care at rates of $6 to $12 
a year. Collective payment now protects all of us 
from a part of the risks of undue medical costs; for 
some 2,000,000 of us it already provides complete or 
nearly complete protection through voluntary sick- 
ness insurance. The very speed of medical advance in 
the past half century is part of the dilemma; to quote 
the foreword to the committee’s summary volume, ** 
“Medical care of a kind and amount which knowledge 
of the times dictates has been carried further and fur- 
ther out of the reach of millions of families.’”’ The 
facts gathered by the committee, however, show equal- 
ly clearly that we have power to catch up with it by 
acting together to cope with the essential nature of 
sickness—its unequal and unpredictable distribution. 
Providing medical service is the business of the medi- 
cal profession; paying for it is the business of the 
publie. 


*Pamphlets, reading lists and references, and other ma- 
terial dealing with the subject of medical costs will be furnished 
without charge by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


**The Costs of Medical Care, by I. S. Falk, C. Rufus Rorem, 
and Martha D. Ring. University of Chicago Press, 1983. $4.00. 
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BORN HIJACKER 


A man who was motoring along a country road offered a 
stranger a lift. The stranger accepted. Shortly afterward the 
motorist noticed that his watch was missing. 

Whipping out a revolver which he happened to be carrying 
he dug it into the other man’s ribs and exclaimed: “Hand over 
that watch!’ 

The stranger meekly complied before allowing himself to be 
booted out of the car. When the motorist returned home he 
was greeted by his wife. 

“How did you get on without your watch?” she asked. “I 
suppose you know that you left it on your dressing-table?”— 
Washington Labor. 
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The Park at 


Turkey Run, one of the ten state parks of Indiana, offers a 
variety of marvelous scenery which is unequaled in the Middle 
West. The entire area of 1400 acres is being preserved as nearly 
as possible in its original state, and a large portion of it is cov- 
ered with virgin timber in which there has never been any cutting. 
The tract is of great interest because it represents a typical bit of 
Indiana scenery before the advent of the white man. 

Along Sugar Creek and extending back from it are deep 
gorges cut into the sandstone during the glacial age. The high 
rock walls with their rugged surfaces are covered with many 
flowers, ferns and shrubs. The yew tree, an evergreen which is 
very rare in the state, hangs from the cliff edges down into the 
hollows. 

For the student of nature and all who enjoy outdoor life 
Turkey Run offers a field of great interest and delight, for flowers 
and animals are found here in abundance. One may walk for 
hours through deep woods where each turn of the trail reveals 
new pictures of unusual beauty. The large trees—the syca- 
mores, walnuts, beeches, oaks, tulip poplars, hemlocks and 


TRAIL IN CANYON AT TURKEY RUN 


many others—vie with the many beautiful wild flowers in claim- 
ing the attention. Throughout the entire year one may see the 
colorful beauty of the birds and hear the melodies of their voices. 
In the early days one of the canyons served as a place of refuge 
for thousands of wild turkeys, and consequently it received the 
name of Turkey Run Hollow. From this place the entire area 
received its picturesque name. 

Over thirty miles of foot trails lead to the points of historic 
and scenic beauty, and are easily followed by means of metal 
markers. Nature guide service for the summer months was in- 
stituted at Turkey Run in 1927 and has grown rapidly in popu- 
larity. This service, which is free to all, has served to familiarize 
the park’s many visitors with the interesting details of plant and 
animal life not usually noticed by those who have not specialized 
in nature study. The program of the guide service consists of 
early morning bird study walks, general nature hikes, a nature 
museum, lectures illustrated with motion pictures and photo- 
graphic slides, and the maintenance of an information booth. 

A wide offering of accommodations for visitors 1s available. 
Adequate camping facilities with water, fuel and outdoor ovens 
are provided for those who prefer living in the open. Supplies of 


Turkey Run 


all sorts may be secured at standard rates from a new and modern 
refreshment stand. The modern and attractive hotel, Turkey 
Run Inn, with its one hundred and twelve rooms, has been noted 
for years for the excellence of its service. Simple, unostenta- 
tious service, well-cooked and wholesome food, clean and comfort- 
able rooms at low rates, combine to make the hotel popular with all 
types of demands. A supervised playground makes it possible 
for parents to enjoy hiking with the assurance that the children 
are safe and happy. An atmosphere of Hoosier hospitality and 
informality is maintained in the hotel and throughout the entire 
park. Various outdoor sports are offered, and riding, swimming, 
fishing, tennis, golf and airplane trips are available in the park or 
in the near vicinity. 

Turkey Run State Park is in western Indiana, not far from 
the Illinois line. It is in Parke County, ten miles north of the 
county seat, Rockville, which is a typical Indiana small city. 
Turkey Run is about sixty-five miles west of Indianapolis and 
can be reached by automobile from Indianapolis by way of State 
Road 36 to Rockville and then north on United States Highway 
41. The park is about a mile east of this highway and con- 
nected by a good road. From Chicago U.S. 41 comes directly 
south to within a short distance of the park, the entire distance 
being about 160 miles. 

The area of Turkey Run State Park, Indiana’s first state 
park, was acquired in 1916, one hundred years after Indiana 
became a state. Since that time its popularity has become 
great, not only to Indiana and Illinois residents but to people in 
the entire country. In 1919, the first year the park was opened 
to the public, the area was only 288 acres and it attracted 33,144 
people. In 1931 its acreage had increased to 1400 and the at- 
tendance was 131,601, not counting children. During the last 
fourteen years one and a half million people have visited the area 
and each year finds people coming from far distant places. 
Throughout the entire year people from every state in the nation 
visit this scenic spot. During the last five years citizens from 
several foreign nations, having heard of the area, have come, and 
last year a former Polish prince spent several months at the park. 

Turkey Run is a fine place for a day’s outing, although it 
takes over a week of rather strenuous hiking to see all the natural 
features. Many families spend entire vacations in the park, 
either bringing their own camping equipment and staying in the 
camping grounds or taking advantage of Turkey Run Inn. The 
park is a favorite place for honeymoon couples, scarcely a week 
going by without at least one young couple there for the first 
days of the honeymoon. One young man brought his bride to 
Turkey Run for a week during June, 1930. The next year they 
returned to celebrate the first wedding anniversary and the hotel 
management helped in the celebration by giving them a special 
dinner with one candle on the table. Again last June they re- 
turned, and were delighted to find two candles placed on their 
table as an example of the management’s thoughtfulness. 

The Mid-West Institute of young people of the Universalist 
churches of the Middle West first came to Turkey Run in 1929, 
and ever since then they have returned. The first year fifteen 
young people came and last year forty attended. The Y.P.C.U. 
National Convention was held at Turkey Run in 1931. Much 
doubt was expressed as to its success, for never before had a 
Y. P. C. U. National Convention been held in such an out-of- 
the-way place in the Middle West. The hundred people who 
attended this meeting voted that it was held in the finest place 
and was one of the very best conventions, although not the larg- 
est, ever held. It certainly was one where the expenses of the 
delegates were the lowest ever. 

The slogan—“Turkey Run for you and me in 1933”—again 
brings the national Young People’s Christian Union meeting to 
Turkey Run. We, the members of the Mid-West Institute, in 
ecooperation with the Turkey Run management, extend a most 
cordial invitation to the young people of the Universalist churches 
to come to this, your own convention, at Turkey Run State 
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Park. We will do all we can to make this meeting a great 
success. Remember that the Century of Progress starts in 
Chicago in June, so come to the convention at Turkey Run and 
then plan to visit Chicago before going home. 
Here’s hoping to see you there! 
Sidney R. Esten, 
Mid-West Institute. 


* * * 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
Herbert E. Benton 


Linesville, beautiful for situation, weather perfect, a com- 
pany of hosts, headed by our cheer-radiating State Superintend- 
ent, the Rev. George A. Gay, who made the word ‘‘Welcome’”’ to 
hold almost new significance in its provision for comfort and 
enjoyment, put the delegates and visitors to the 102d session of 
the Pennsylvania Universalist Convention into such receptive 
mood that the Spirit of the Convention (as announced on the 
printed program) took full possession of their hearts and moved 
them mightily. 

All ‘‘depression” was banished and Linesville 1933 will be 
added to the list of notable Universalist gatherings. Indeed, in 
enthusiasm, conviction, expectation, the Convention soared 
high, to emulate spiritually the example set by its president, who 
flew from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 

Not that those present were drugged by any “Pollyanna’’ 
potion. They recognized the problems of the time; realized that 
no easy task confronts if the Universalist Church in this great 
state is to be worthy of its great inheritance and is to make any 
genuine contribution to the progress of mankind here upon the 
earth. But no words of discouragement were uttered, disagree- 
ments were all adjusted in a spirit of harmony, the difficulties of 
the present were regarded as a challenge to be met with faith and 
loyalty. The future rises before us not with portent but with 
promise. 

The opening session was held in the church at 2 p. m. Friday, 
June 2. And your scribe must add a word of appreciation for 
the beauty of the flowers; they were indeed a delight and demon- 
strated that those who raised and arranged them are close indeed 
to the heart of the Giver of such beauty. 

After the devot onal service led by the Rev. C. A. Hallen- 
beck of Sc anton, who expressed his approval of the announced 
“spirit of the Convention’’ which he declared is fundamental to 
a church that assumes to serve the world, the usual sessional 
committees were appointed: Elections, Victoria Lansac, Brooklyn, 
Darwin Warren, Smithton; Religious Services, Mrs. Ida Strat- 
ton and Miss Blanche Stratton, Linesville, the Rev. George A. 
Gay, Girard; Unfinished Business, E. M. Waller, Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Pote, Scranton; Resolutions, the Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, 
Seranton, Mrs. Lucy Smith, Brooklyn; Official Reports, Henry 
W. Felton, Montrose, Mrs. Louis Smith, Brooklyn, Miss Alice 
Williams, Scranton, Miss Meredith Lynn, Smithton, Miss Helen 
M. Buckwalter, Philadelphia, Mrs. F. L. Peters, Girard; Nomi- 
nations, Rev. Robert L. Tipton and Mrs. 8. M. Gregory, Phila- 
delphia. 

A profitable period of the morning was a symposium, ‘“‘How 
Can We Make the Universalist Church a More Efficient, Ag- 
gressive, and Successful Servant of Mankind?” led by the Rey. 
Robert Tipton of Philadelphia. If any “‘findings’’ had been 
adopted as the outcome of his dynamic presentation of this 
searching topic and the illuminating discussion that followed, 
this would be their substance—that if the Universalist Church is 
to serve mankind then its people must be consciously filled with 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, must realize that his way is indeed the 
way men must follow and if they do then will righteousness, jus- 
tice, harmony and love be established in the earth. 

At 4 p.m. th Convention gave place to the annual session 
of the Women’s Missionary Association. (We may venture to 
remark that their convention established a precedent which per- 
haps might well be more generally emulated. When one of the 
women present was appointed to the resolutions committee she 


declined with the emphatic remark, “I don’t believe in resolu- 
tions and I won’t serve on the committee.”’ Others expressed the 
same conviction and so far as we know this “‘resolution”’ was kept.) 

The evening session was made delightful not only by the 
stirring addresses but by the music contributed by the local 
church orchestra. The speakers were Mrs. Ruth Owen Pullman 
of Cleveland, who made us feel that ‘‘This Business of Religious 
Education” is one of the noblest in which we can engage and one 
that is made far more effective when those in charge of our church 
schools are familiar with the results of modern scholarship and 
employ modern methods, and Dr. Roger F. Etz, who commanded 
us to forget the ‘‘ills’’ of today, appraise the “goods” and re- 
consecrate ourselves to building a better world under the guid- 
ance and stimulus of our Universalist vision. 

The Saturday session was largely devoted to the discussion 
and action upon various resolutions and recommendations. In 
this the Convention fell far short of the mark set by the women 
the day preceding. But it would have been ungracious in the 
extreme not to express our gratitude for ‘‘the courtesy, efficiency 
and hospitality’ with which we had been entertained. Further, 
we all wished to send our heartfelt sympathy to the Rev. James 
D. Herrick and the Rev. Charles E. Petty, both of whom have 
been seriously ill for several weeks. Mr. Petty was one time 
State Superintendent and Mr. Herrick is dean of our ministerial 
force in the state. They were both sadly missed at the Con- 
vention and our prayers are deep for their speedy recovery. 

And of course we had to say something about the liquor 
problem, and the following was adopted: ‘‘We recommend to the 
churches a thorough study of the liquor problem with the view 
in mind of securing the most efficient control of the liquor traffic; 
especially do we urge the systematic and scientific study of tem- 
perance in our church schools.”” An amendment endorsing the 
Highteenth Amendment was defeated with almost complete 
unanimity. 

No less than three resolutions on the ‘‘Free Church’”’ were 
presented, and the discussion was animated, revealing that there 
is strong objection to the name, and many feel there should be 
specific recognition of our Christian inheritance and objective. 
Dr. Etz conducted a “Round Table” on this matter and did 
much to clear up certain misunderstandings. The resolution 
finally adopted was that presented by the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, the Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck chairman: ‘“The purpose expressed 
in the preliminary report of the committees representing the 
American Unitarian Association and the Universalist General 
Convention regarding the closer fellowship of these two bodies 
and the organization of a Council of Free Churches meets with 
our approval.” A recommendation of State Superintendent Gay 
that we should endeavor to promote closer fellowship between 
the Unitarian and Universalist churches in the state, was also 
adopted. 

Other resolutions and recommendations adopted covered 
such matters as the youth in our churches, quotas, the ‘“‘Missions”’ 
conducted by the State Superintendent (that these should cover 
ten days rather than five as heretofore), increase of church mem- 
bership, pilgrimages such as those undertaken in Massachusetts, 
a protest against “the revival of sweat-shop” conditions in any 
industry and demand that wages and working conditions shall be 
as fair to labor as to capital, a protest against the commercial 
exploitation of young children, urging adoption by the Senate 
of the World Court protocol, prayer for the success of the Dis- 
armament Conference and the Economic Conference, change of 
fiscal year of the Convention from June 1-May 31 to May 1- 
April 30, in order that annual reports may be printed and cir- 
culated at the Convention session the first of June. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Lorin C. Powers, 
Brooklyn; vice-president, Henry W. Felton, Montrose; secre- 
tary, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Philadelphia; treasurer, Columbus 
W. Gabell, Jr., Philadelphia; trustees for three years, the Rev. 
James D. Herrick, Towanda, George B. Jermyn, Scranton, Louis 
Smith, Brooklyn. Committee of Fellowship, the Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Philadelphia, chairman; the Rev. George A. Gay, Girard, 
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Dr. H. E. Benton, Philadelphia, Mrs. Lillian Smith, Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Maisie Fisher, Reading. Place of next Convention, Scran- 
ton. Preacher of the occasional sermon, the Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton, Philadelphia. 

Saturday evening the annual banquet was held in the Presby- 
terian church. The good fellowship among the churches was 
evidenced not only by the fact that the women’ of the Presby- 
terian church served the dinner but also by the presence of minis- 
ters from the local Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist churches, 
all of whom brought gracious and friendly greetings. 

After the dinner Dr. Etz again addressed the company in the 
Universalist church, picturing the wide opportunity that invites 
us at the present time, in Japan, Korea, Central Europe, Mexico 
and the Philippines. It seems a pity indeed, to put the situation 
mildly, that when the field is so ripe for the harvest we have 
visioned for many years we must reduce the number of workers 
we have in Japan. We meet opportunity by limiting the work 
we are doing. 

Sunday a session of the church school was held at 10 a. m., 
after which the occasional sermon was preached by the Rev. 
George C. Boorn of Brooklyn. It was a strong plea to follow 
Jesus today, the contention being that we can if we try hard 
enough, and that only thus can justice, peace and love prevail 
in the world. 

The Rey. George A. Gay administered the communion with 
the Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, Henry W. Felton, Lorin C. Powers 
and Audley Sheppard as deacons. 

At one o’clock a Fellowship Luncheon was served in the 
Grange Hall. This brought to a conclusion a convention which 
the State Superintendent characterizes as ‘‘one of the most har- 
monious and satisfactory of recent years.” 


* * * 


FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Flag Day exercises at the Clara Barton Birthplace June 14 
brought about 125 Universalists and other friends from various 
parts of New Hampshire Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. The grounds never were more beautiful. It was cool 
in the breeze, warm in the sun, and refreshing after the excessive 
heat. 

At 1la.m. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the W. N. M.A., 
and Miss Alice G. Enbom took their places at the flag-pole with 
the trumpeter, Albert McConnell. Following his reveille the 
group sang “Forward through the ages.” Miss Helen Olney 
of Oxford, a great, great grand-niece of Clara Barton, spoke for 
her mother, Mrs Guy W. Olney, on ‘‘Three Flags’”—the Swiss, 
the Red Cross and the United States flags. Her address was 
most interesting, and closed on a high, fine, broad note. Mrs. 
John Smith Lowe sang with charm and beauty a solo, “Our 
Duty to the Flag.” Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins of Salem, presi- 
dent of the W. N. M. A. when the home was purchased and re- 
stored, was detained by illness. Her grandson, who was to tell 
the “Parable of the Flagstaff,’ consequently could not come, and 
his place was taken admirably by Miss Enbom. 

While ‘“‘America the Beautiful’ was being sung, each person 
present was given a small flag. 

In the large barn at 11.40 a. m. the program continued. 
Dr. Priscilla White, assistant to Dr. Joslin, spoke on ““A Camp 
for Diabetic Children,” and Miss Lovilla Winterbottom on “A 
Nurse in Charge.” These addresses gave so clear a picture of 
the humanitarian work begun in 1932 at the Birthplace, and of 
the ideals back of it, that we publish them here. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., spoke on ‘““‘When Clara Barton 
Was Old,” there was an inspiring trumpet solo, group singing, 
and adjournment for a picnic lunch on the lawn. 

Dr. White said in part: 

“A year brings many changes. Just one year ago today we 
were eagerly seeking to impress you with the worth of this ad- 
venture. Today we are seeking just as eagerly to impress you, 
not, however, with the worth of the adventure but with the 
success of last year’s camp program and with our gratitude that 


the Women’s National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church has made the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp a reality 
again this year. For this year more than ever there is a need for 
such an undertaking. To supply food, insulin and even clothing 
in some cases has been difficult, and if it were not for you, vaca- 
tions would have been out of the question. We have been unable 
to give our support to the camp in Ogunquit this year, and 
private camps are too expensive for the present economic situa- 
tion. 

“For a moment I wish to review the results of last year’s 
camp venture. Ninety-two juvenile campers were cared for in 
six camps last summer. Half the entire number were cared for 
here. The functions of the diabetic camp last year were con- 
sidered to be four in number. First was the provision of a safe 
and happy vacation for the juvenile diabetic and his, or rather 
her, parents, second, training and education of the child, third, 
to test the adequacy of our own methods of treatment and, fourth, 
spread of the important phases of treatment of the juvenile 
patient. 

“The success of the first function, a happy vacation, is 
evident in the letters which we have received from last year’s 
campers seeking reservations in this year’s camp, and the letters 
from their parents revealing thé trust they place in your adven- 
ture. 

“The measure of the effect of better training and education 
should be evident in the relatively infrequent occurrence of the 
diabetic crisis, coma. If we succeeded last year, no Clara Barton 
camper should have coma which we term guilty coma. This 
accident can be caused by diet breaking or an infection, the 
former is guilty coma, the latter guiltless. Of the forty-eight 
Barton campers only two had coma this winter, and in each in- 
stance it was caused by an infection, or was guiltless in type. The 
flattering numbers of the medical profession who attended the 
three clinics held here last year must have rewarded both you 
and Dr. Jos in for the effort it cost. 

“The analysis which we were able to make of our own meth- 
ods was of immense value _ First the experiment taught us to 
give three d ets in place of one. The chldren ost weight with 
active exercise. This experience taught us the approximate 
increase needed to prevent we ght loss. So now we should give 
our children a diet for exercise, one for an inactive school or hos- 
pital day and still a third for a day of illness. 

“The ideal conditions of camp life brought about improve- 
ment in the diabetic state which may be measured. F rst, thesugar 
in the blood, which is elevated in diabetes, was practically normal 
among the campers. Without increas‘ng insulin we were able 
to increase the carbohydrate, that portion of the diet which must 
be restricted so carefully in diabetes, 20 per cent, the protein 
which is so necessary for growth, 15 per cent, the fat 8 per cent 
and the total energy equivalent of the diet 15 per cent. 

“So much for looking backward. This year besides plan- 
ning a unit such as last year’s we are trying to do something more. 
Last year, those of you who visited the camp must have been 
impressed with the general health of the children. They looked 
like perfectly healthy youngsters. This year we have selected an 
additional group of dwarfs—diabetie dwarfs. These children 
represent failures in treatment due either to the starvation or 
uncontrolled disease. Many diseases of children result in dwarf- 
ism—permanent dwarfism. Not so diabetes, for when properly 
treated these children resume their growth. They are, how- 
ever, very pathetic little objects. 

“The personnel of the camp consists of Miss Winterbottom 
as head nurse, who has worked with diabetic children more than 
any other nurse in the world. We are very happy about this, 
for the children are so fond of her. The two volunteer nurses 
enjoyed their experience last year so much that they are return- 
ing this year. This also holds true for the laboratory technician. 
We are sure the counsellor, dietitian and cook will prove success- 
ful because they were selected by the Universalists. 

“We enter the undertaking this year with the belief that 
through your efforts we are succeeding in mapping a safe and 
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happy course of living for the child who is handicapped by di- 
abetes.”’ 

Speaking as “‘A Nurse in Charge,” Miss Winterbottom said: 

“The camp nurses at the Clara Barton Camp for diabetic 
girls have many duties—so likewise do all other staff members. 
It is the cooperation of all these people at camp, backed whole- 
heartedly by committee members and interested friends, that 
brought about end-results for the Clara Barton Campers last year. 

“Most children thrill about camp ife. They often begin to 
talk about camp at the beginning of each new year, remembering 
all the good times of the previous summer and planning anew for 
the coming season, because, for the child, all of life is a game. 

“Since the Clara Barton Camp has opened its door to dia- 
betic girls many problems have been solved. 

‘After a long school year, during which time they may have 
erred quite a little in their strict diabetic regime, they are coming 
to camp for relaxation, good times, and incidentally, without any 
exertion on their part, to have their diabetes well checked and 
stabilized for another year. 

“The comradeship with other diabetic children and close 
association with camp nurses and co-workers is uplifting—each 
child gains confidence in herself and is most anxious to learn how 
best to control her disease. For this reason classes are included 
in the daily routine—to teach: (1) The Benedict Test for sugar 
in the urine. (2) The fundamentals in diet, as (a) Classification 
of foods. (6) Food values. (c) Use of gram scales. (38) How 
to administer their own insulin. (4) How to recognize and treat 
insulin reaction. (5) What to do when sick to prevent coma. 

“The children, generally speaking, are keen and eager to 
learn. This reference each day to their disease does not seem to 
interfere with the recreational program, which in itself is instruc- 
tive. 

“As exercise, insulin and diet comprise the main factors in 
treating diabetes, the instruction of each is most beneficial not 
only to the children, but also to their parents. 

“These are the end-results for campers, and the daily treat- 
ment charts of each camper offer the end-results to doctors and 


camp nurses.” 
* * * 


RELIGION IN CHICAGO 


Leading scholarly representatives of the six great religions 
of the world will meet this summer at the University of Chicago 
under the auspices of the Haskell Foundation Institute to con- 
sider the general theme ot ‘‘Modern Trends in World Religions,” 
which will be concerned with a critical survey-of the impact of 
modern social and intellectual forces upon religions. The Insti- 
tute will be held July 25 to 28, inclusive. 

Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, executive secretary of the Barrows 
and Haskell lecture committees, who recently announced the In- 
stitute, also announced that two series of Haskell lectures will be 
given at the University of Chicago this summer, and that Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity School, will give the 
Barrows lectures in India and Burma next winter. 

The first of the Haskell lecture series to precede the In- 
stitute, will be given by Dr. Hu Shih, professor of philosophy, 
National University of Peiping, on ‘Cultural Trends in Modern 
China.”’” Dr. Hu Shih will deliver the lectures on July 12, 14, 
17, 19, 21, and 24. Following the Institute, Mr. K. Natarajan, 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer, will give the second series, 
“Social Movements in Modern India,” on July 31, August 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 7. 

The Haskell series was to be given at the University, and 
Dr. Barrows, whose efforts and ability made the Parliament of 
Religions so successful, held the lectureship from 1895 until 1901, 
when illness that caused his death in 1902 prevented his con- 
tinuing. The Barrows lectures, Mrs. Haskell directed, were to 
be given in the chief cities of Hindustan. 

The Haskell Institute will be the most important religious 
event held in Chicago during the time of the “‘Century of Prog- 
ress” Exposition, and will be a particularly significant demon- 
stration. of the advance in comparative religion since the time of 


the Parliament The Institute will interpret the ways in which 
the traditional social-religious heritages of the various races are 
meeting the challenge of science, industry, and the interaction of 
world cultures. 

Among those who have agreed to participate in the Institute, 
in addition to Dr. Hu Shih and Mr. Natarajan, are the following: 
Prof. Mordecai: M. Kaplan, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
Amer ca; Prof. W. E. Hocking, Harvard University; Prof. Martin 
Sprengling, University of Chicago; Prof. Y. Y. Ysu, General 
Theological Seminary Prof. H. E Allen, LaFayette College; 
Prof. Lewis Hodous, Hartford Seminary Foundation; Prof. S. L. 
Joshi, Dartmouth College; Prof. John A. Ryan, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; Prof. Abraham Cranbach, Hebrew Union 
College; Rabbi Solomon Goldman, Chicago; Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell. : 

Dr. Mathews plans to sail for the East on Sept. 9, and give 
his first lecture under the Barrows foundation in Rangoon, 
Burma, the midde of November. He will lecture in Madras, 
Calcutta, Lahore, and Bombay. 

Both lecturers under the Haskell Foundation are distin- 
guished scholars. Dr. Hu Shih, editor of the Sinological Quarterly 
in addition to his professorship at the National University, is 
known as “‘the father of the Chinese Renaissance.”’ A leader in 
educational reforms, Dr. Hu Shih instigated and carried to con- 
clusions the language reform ot China, substituting the vernacular 
for the classic language, thereby making Chinese literature avail- 
able to all classes. Mr. Natarajan has been a life-long leader 
in social reconstruction, and was recently honored by the Baroda 
State, which awarded him the Sayaji Rao prize and annuity for 
his achievements in social reform. 

* * * 


LOYALTY CONTRIBUTIONS 
The following churches and individuals have made contri- 
bution to the Universalist General Convention in connection 


with the Loyalty Sunday observance during the week ending 
June 16, 1933: 


Credited to Local Church Quotas 


Connecticut: 
Fartiord ae 72.Gny wane eee eee $110.00 
Illinois: 
Litchteldy ©. 5o ae ee eee 11.50 
Massachusetis: 
Adams IN orth ee 5 eee aeenen 20.20 
Malden: sein cue ses ees oes 19235 
Southbridge 
I Dect ORd Creal OUNWees anc eens dilad 2 5.00 
ReeDie Wheelers) 4yee tae ee eee 1.00 
Pennsylvania: 
S cian tote. er san weet etre tha oe ee 11.00 
Wisconsin: 
Walsall: 5i.02 Pcie rt ee 25.00 
$203.05 


Individual Contributions Not Credited to Any Church 
Miss Hannah J. Biddlecombe, Columbus, 


ODIO csccteneceitrel oboe Rite Writ ane oa $ 5.00 
Rey. Oluf Tandberg, Lewiston, Maine 5.00 
$ 10.00 


Total credited to local church quotas: 
IR ROMICHUECHLOLenIN OS ane $197.05 
ROTEL TA Conyac ae 6.00 


$ 203.05 

Total from indivdual contributions not 
crediteditovanyachurch:s een ee 10.00 
Total for week ending June 16,1933 ...... $ 213.00 
Total reported up to June 9,1983 ........ 2,730.48 


Grand total up to June 16, 1933 $2,943.53 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR COMMENTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam so very grateful to you for your telling—but temperate 
—remarks about the humanist who “hath said in his heart’’— 
and in public!—‘‘There is no God.”’ I wanted at first to write 
a Transcript letter about it, and then I concluded to be as silent 
as the cloud and the opening leaf God has made. 

But what “gets me’ is their calmness. My letter was 
to do with the present Decay of the Imagination—not the re- 
ligious or non-religious aspect of it all. For here is the universe! 
And because we know slightly more about the behavior of light 
and can estimate distance from us to eternity a little more ex- 
actly, we act as if we were in a department store, happily wield- 
ing a yardstick. 

I agree that if they have no conception of God and no use 
for Him they have every right to live moral lives on that basis. 
But if they had any imagination, if they had ever tried to “loose 
the bands of Orion” and found they couldn’t, they ought to go 
crazy. We should meet men running naked through the streets 
and howling, and when we asked what’s the matter, be told: 
“Oh, they’ve discovered there’s no God and they can’t bear it.” 
And instead they’re walking through the Common with their 
shoes blacked and trying to remember when they were to be 
home for lunch. 

And when it comes to that same question of imagination, 
I haven’t enough to tell me how it would seem to say smugly: 
“No, I believe that the universe is self-existing,”’ etc., and I 
find what I need in a “heightened sense of personal life.” Re- 
linquish willingly (and in a dignified manner) the wonder, the 
delight, the sheer enchantment of our feeble reaching out some- 
where for the Something that is Divine! Of course we should 
have to go mad. I should go mad from mere terror, not because 
I should be afraid God would smash me, for of course He’d only 
accord what is the Divine equivalent of a smile over the revolt of 
the atom, but the terror of having myself got outside somewhere 
—if there is any outside which isn’t He—and being terrified at 
the bogies generated by my own shadow. 

And they’re all so intelligent and respectable, and they 
haven’t imagination enough to know how they’d feel if they had 
their legs shot off or went blind. 


Forgive this intemperate screed! And thank you. 


Alice Brown. 
11 Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. 


* * 


FROM A MISSIONARY IN INDIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“T have drunk the water of many villages,” is a saying of the 
people here, the idiomatic meaning of which is, ‘I know a thing 
or two!” 

However that last may be, we have certainly drunk water 
from many wells during the past few months (always carefully 
boiled, of course!). For we have been out on tour most of the 
time, fifty nights in all having been spent under canvass, or in 
a travelers’ bungalow. The old tent, worn with much use and 
eaten by rats and white ants, was carefully patched, as also the 
other two for our helpers, and pitched under a shady banyan, 
mango or tamarind tree. We were comfortable by day, and 
the nights were deliciously cool. We are grateful to friends who 
sent a gift which we hope will buy us a new (or half-new) tent 
to use in the next season! 

Perhaps a few figures will help to tell the tale: We visited in 
all thirty villages. The total population is 35,600. We gave 
twenty-six lantern lectures. We estimated the attendance at 
6,000. We had twenty-five other preaching occasions. We 
treated 1,000 for ‘“‘divers diseases.” We sold 200 Gospels, ete. 
We traveled 406 miles by motor. 

The above figures do not seem very large when we realize 


that the area in which we moved, less than a third of the whole 
Sholapur District, is about 1,500 square miles, and there are 240 
villages, with a population of about 300,000! We were not 
anxious this year to cover our whole district, but wished to make 
something of a survey of the field, and establish contact with a 
few villages. But we would like to imagine what it would be like 
to cover this whole area with a program of Christian service, 
physical, spiritual, educational, social, economic, that would be a 
demonstration of what the Christian Way really means. Shall 
we ever be able to accomplish it? 

We have been impressed as never before with the physical 
need of the village people. Everywhere people come to us with 
their physical ills. We have now two trained nurses, man and 
wife, who go about with us, carrying along a baby, and they en- 
dure cheerfully the hardships of camping life, to minister to the 
village people. In a tiny medicine chest are simple remedies, 
dressings and bandages, and they are all used. You should see 
how the people flock around! Sore eyes, skin diseases, wounds 
and sores, fevers, stomach-aches, these are the common ills, and 
people know little about treating them. The utter lack of sani- 
tation and common cleanliness causes many troubles. Scabies, 
or “itch,’”’ is common among children and older people, and also 
guinea worm, a parasite which attacks the legs and feet, and is 
spread by drinking water from wells with steps down to the 
water, so that infected people infect the water that others 
drink. 

We got several pounds of carbolic soap, and sold it for a 
cent a piece, besides the ointment which was applied to sores. 
All in all, we can do little to relieve the dreadful mass of suffering, 
but we can make people feel that we are out to help them, and 
it opens the way to their hearts. 

Mr. Navagiri and Mr. Pandit, our associates, in Madha and 
Anjanagaon, have begun to raise white leghorn chicks, for eco- 
nomic help. The Village Welfare Committee has given them a 
grant of money, and we hope that they can develop poultry rais- 
ing as an industry for the village people who have little they can 
do. 

We cannot branch out on other ambitious improvement 
projects at present, but are grateful that we can make a little 
start. 

As to polities, the mass of village people in our area seem to 
have little interest. But in the country at large, discussion just 
now centers around the ‘White Paper,” in which the London 
Government have formulated their proposals for a constitution 
for India. 

Mr. Gandhi, from his prison, now carries on propaganda for 
the removal of ‘‘untouchability,” that is for the better treatment 
of the “‘depressed classes,” whom he now calls Harijans, i. e. 
“People of God.’’ He urges that these people be admitted to 
public places, wells, rest-houses, schools, and especially to Hindu 
temples; which last seems to us a doubtful benefit! But we are 
glad of the widespread interest in the upl ft of the depressed 
classes. 

We are feeling keenly the effects of your economic distress 
in reduced appropriations for mission work. We can stand the 
cut in our own salaries, but it is hard to reduce the salaries of 
Indian workers, or dismiss them in order to balance the budget. 
To dismiss people now is to make some of them almost beggars, 
as employment is scarce. What shall we do? 

Florence H. Hazen, 
William Hazen. 
Sholapur, India. 


* % 


FOR THAT LAST HARD MILE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Inclosed check is for Sustaining Subscription, which is given 
with a heart full of good wishes. 
A Friend. 
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An Important Challenge to 
Protestantism 


The Social Gospel and the Christian 
Cultus. By Charles Clayton Morri- 
son. (Harper. $2.00.) 

It is one of the most encouraging signs 
of the times that such a book as this by 
Dr. Morrison, editor of our contemporary, 
The Christian Century, can be written, but 
one of the most depressing that his search- 
ing thesis is so true. Occasionally we find 
a book which we wish we might put into 
the hands of all Protestant ministers and 
of a large number of laymen and women; 
this is.one of those few books. And the 
reason for our enthusiasm is found at once 
in the thesis of the book and in the author’s 
fresh and original presentation. He has 
something very important to say and he 
says it vigorously, persuasively, and with 
the authority of a well-informed and con- 
vinced mind. Many of the things he says 
have been said and are being said effect- 
ively by a small number of leaders, but 
they have not before been skilfully as- 
sembled in a _ closely-knit argument. 
Practically every important interest and 
concern of the church is commented upon 
before the book closes, but this is no ram- 
bling discussion of isolated topics; it is a 
carefully reasoned brief addressed to the 
judgment of organized Protestantism, 
conservative and liberal. 

In words so brief as to do an injustice to 
the book, we may say that Dr. Morrison’s 
thesis is that what we have known as “the 
social gospel”’ is ineffective to-day because 
we have not clearly visualized the revolu- 
tionary demands which must be faced by 
those who accept it. We have made the 
mistake of supposing that traditional 
evangelical Christianity can accept the 
“social gospel” by making room now and 
then for a sermon that is prophetic in tone, 
as if the social concerns of Christianity 
could be simply added to an unchanged 
system of practises, beliefs, and organiza- 
tion. Dr. Morrison claims, with cogent 
argument and clear analysis of history 
and present experience, that “‘the social 
gospel involves a revolution, another Ref- 
ormation, in the entire Christian cultus.” 
By cultus he means, of course, the whole 
system of outward organization, methods 
of worship, and theological formulation in 
which Christianity embodies the religious 
interests of its adherents. 

Dr. Morrison raises the practical ques- 
tion, How can the social gospel be made 
really religious, not merely a part of Chris- 
tianity nor a somewhat reluctant and timid 
application of it? If it cannot, a catas- 
trophe impends. If it can, the process will 
call for “radical transformations in the 
liturgy of worship, in theology, in church 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universaliet Fublishing House. 


Our Library Desk 
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organization, in the ethical standards of 
the Christian community.”’ For lack of 
any such transformation, large numbers of 
young ministers, drawn to the ministry as 
a result of the new social passion which has 
inspired them, find their hopes thwarted 
and their enthusiasms chilled, for what 
they wish to say, as prophets. does not 
seem to ft, actually does not fit, into the 
habits and attitudes of the people within 
the churches. They feel, in consequence, 
like interlopers; they feel (and may soon be 
told) that they are violating the proprie- 
ties; they surprise their congregations by 
appearing as much concerned to convert 
them to something new as to convert out- 
siders, and they are less spokesmen for the 
congregation than missionaries to the 
congregation. The relation between min- 
ister and people is thus often “‘strained to 
the point of frustration and distrust.” 
Some ministers find compensation by 
serving on a hundred and one committees 
which represent socially progressive con- 
cerns; some are content to give occasional 
sermons on social issues. There is a very 
wide divergence between the sort of goal 
understood and accepted by the typical 
Protestant church, and reflected in its 
activities, and the goal of the leaders 
who are inspired by a genuine social ideal- 
ism. 

Dr. Morrison feels we shall not see prog- 
ress made if we continue to trust to the 
occasional or even frequent prophetic ut- 
terances of the minister and neglect the body 
of inherited practises which prevail in the 
churches. He proceeds, therefore, to the 
plea that the prevailing ways of worship 
must be changed. It is no solution to 
“enrich” worship by scraps borrowed from 
ancient liturgies. ‘“‘The important thing is 
to turn our liturgical attention toward the 
realities of present day religious feeling 
and ide lism ... . and set the religious 
imagination at work upon the most sig- 
nificant function of art, namely the crea- 
tion of a body of symbols and ceremonies 
and common attitudes through which the 
spirit of vital religion may find the joy of 
adequate communal expression. 

Not the liturgy only, but the intellectual 
instruments of religion need revision. The 
language of religion “‘must be allowed to 
grow, by adopting new concepts, by dis- 
carding sterile ones, and by extending the 
connotations” of the phraseology which 
enshrines religion’s unique interests and 
values. The prophet in the pulpit will keep 
on “eating his heart out in his inhibited 
desire to preach a social theology” until 
we receive into the Christian cultus, its 
theology as well as its liturgy, the new 
social ideal. 

The organization of Christianity, too, 
requires radical revision. Protestantism 
very early made a virtue of its divisions, 
individualism naturally resulting in inde- 


pendency, and the main sects begat lesser 
sects as controversy developed on one 
point after another. This soon meant 
that the Protestant sects became more 
conscious, proudly or painfully, of their 
differences from one another than of the 
differences between Christianity and the 
secular world. Today a new realization 
that the church exists for the sake of the 
Kingdom of God, a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself, leads us to relegate 
to the circumference many concerns which 
have been kept at the center and to put 
the common task at the center. In so far 
as this new point of view prevails, “‘the 
churches are confronting the huge task of 
the kingdom with a sense of the irrelevance 
and futility of the existing denominational 
order.’ Until this more completely re- 
flects the attitude of the churches, how- 
ever, the social gospel will “hang sus- 
pended in sentimental unreality,” awaiting 
a habitation. Only a united church can 
provide the body it needs. 

In a very important chapter D-. Mor- 
rison examines the relation of Christianity 
to the capitalist order and ethic. He sees 
emerging a new meaning for the ethical 
emphasis of Christianity. No longer is 
it enough that the church should nurture 
personalities which measure up to con- 
ventional standards of good behavior. 
Christianity, in the social gospel, chal} 
lenges the existing world eulture and points 
out the wickedness of its basic conditions. 
The Reformation churches accepted and 
blessed the economic motivations which 
have made our civilization fundamentally 
acquisitive in temper, which explains how 
a society dominated by Puritan ideals. 
could become at once very religious and 
very materialistic. Our ethical standards 
in economic relationships are derived from 
a system (usury in the Middle Ages, credit 
today) which only slowly won its way to 
respectability. If Christianity challenges 
that system now it will alienate many in 
the membership of the churches, and per- 
haps make the church a poorer church, to 
its advantage. If it has not the courage to 
do this, it will cease to be an ethical re- 
ligion, for it is on these frontiers that the 
great ethical issues are now found. 

We are next shown the primacy of the 
social gospel in original Christianity, that 
is in the Christian fellowship which dates: 
from Pentecost and surrendered its auton- 
omy when it accepted a legal and im- 
perial status under the Emperor Constan- 
tine. “The whole subjective, personal, 
private experience of the first Christians 
was framed in the context of a social 
vision.”’ 

’ How can the social gospel, then, be re- 
stored? Dr. Morrison is quite forthright. 
Christianity “‘must disengage its organized 
forms, its modes of thought, its ethical 
‘Continued on puge 797) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


THE Y. P. C. U. AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS 


D. Stanley Rawson 


Wednesday, July 5, the 45th annual 
convention of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union will open at Turkey Run State 
Park, Marshall, Indiana. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago unioners all 
over the country would look forward to 
these annual meetings with eager antici- 
pation. In those days around three hun- 
dred enthusiastic unioners would assemble 
at the convention to help make plans for 
the future of the General Union. Every- 
one was keyed up, alive with interest, 
anxious to do their best to improve the 
organization and increase the influence of 
the Universalist youth movement. Every- 
one had something to contribute. 

This year we shall be fortunate if we get 
one-third of that number at Turkey Run. 
We shall be fortunate if one-third of the 
interest is shown. Why? Times have 
changed. Young people have other af- 
fairs to occupy their minds. At least they 
claim they have. Time for the work of 
the church or union is scarce. There are 
only a few who are vitally interested. 
Even some who were interested a year or 
so ago have decided that the Y. P. C. U. 
is not much of an organization. 

Something must be done to revitalize 
the Y. P.C.U. The interest of those now 
connected with it must be greatly intensi- 
fied. Never mind those of the ancien 
regime. If they are no longer interested 
we regret. the fact. Those who remain 
loyal must carry on harder than ever. 

It is even a little difficult to keep up the 
spirit of those who are active. Some of 
our more active unions complain about the 
financial assessments. They feel that they 
are not getting enough for their money. 
“We must get something for our money,” 
is the ery. It is not enough to know that 
the few dollars they are asked for are going 
toward unselfish purposes. They’ve got 
to have something in their hands to show 
for it. All in all they, and we too, are a 
mercenary crowd. We have lost the spirit 
of beneficence. We are not satisfied with 
the knowledge that our money is doing 
good in ways unseen. We insist on get- 
ting something tangible in exchange. 

The Universalist denomination advo- 
eates cooperation with the Unitarians. 
The Y. P. C. U. has done this to a consid- 
erable degree throughout the past year. 
Some of our members have fussed and 
fumed about that. In fact, to such ex- 
tent that their Uni-Uni committee con- 
sulted one of the most prominent men in 
the denomination to see if they had gone 
too far ahead of the others. A negative 
reply did away with their fears. 

The cry of reorganization has been heard 
from several sections. If it is necessary 


for us to reorganize let’s do it. One of 
our ministers writes that this is what we 
need to do. He offers no suggestion, 
simply saying that it is up to us who are 
in the work to find out. There are too 
many people who seem to know what the 
matter is, and do not hesitate to shout 
about it. But they stop short of offering 
practical suggestions. 

If we are to reorganize the whole Y. P. 
C. U. just how are we going to do it? Should 
we be better off if we had a representative 


from each state union on the National 
Board? In that case it would be wise to 
have a representative from each local 
union on the state boards. This could be 
arranged. Changes would have to be 
made in constitutions. A more demo- 
cratic body might well be the result. 

I have stated only a few of many griev- 
ances of which the national board has 
been made aware. It is earnestly wished 
that the protestors and critics be on hand 
at Turkey Run with some good constructive 
ideas! 

Nag 3 

This column suspends now until Sep- 

tember. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLAG DAY AT THE BIRTHPLACE 


An interesting report of the observance 
of Flag Day and “‘open house” day at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, June 14, is given 
in this issue by Dr. van Schaick, who was 
present and took part in the program. His 
subject, “When Clara Barton Was Old,” 
brought to all present a clear and beautiful 
picture of Clara Barton as he knew her in 
the late afternoon of her life. 

The camp for children with diabetes is 
growing /n interest and in numbers. We 
are asked to care for six additional girls 
this summer, whose growth has been 
stunted because of their disease. A scien- 
tific study of these cases will be made dur- 
ing the eight weeks of camp. 

We extend an invitation to all to visit 
this camp during the summer. It opens 
June 24 and closes August 19. 

a: 


W.N. M. A. OFFICE 


The office of the W. N. M. A. will be 
closed for vacation during the month of 
August. Please anticipate any wants 
before this time. 

According to our usual custom, there 
will be no column in the Christian Leader 
during the summer months. If there are 
any items of interest you wish published, 
the Leader staff is very willing to cooperate 
in printing these if you will send the items 
either to Miss Enbom or direct to the 
Christian Leader. 

Be sure to make note of the new address, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

* * 
DURING THE SUMMER 


Think about these things: 
The Ferry Beach Institute, August 5-12. 


‘This is held at the same time as the minis- 


ters’ week and both the women and the 
ministers have planned a fine program for 
you. Girls who register for Camp Cheery 
this same week will find much of real help 
and enjoyment to them during the week 
and for the coming season in their Guilds. 

The Northfield Missionary Conference, 
July 7 to 15, will supply something for 
which many have been wishing during the 


past years, 7. e—the opportunity to study 
the whole missionary field during the one 
week, for it is not to be a separate week for 
study of the foreign field, and another for 
the study of the home field, but a combined 
conference taking in the missionary enter- 
prise as a whole. 

Although there is to be no Camp Murray 
at Northfield this summer, Camp Luther 
has extended a cordial invitation to any 
of our girls who can be there to join them 
in their group and all activities. Mrs. 
W. G. Boomhower, 21 Glendenning Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J., is the leader of Camp 
Luther. Universalist girls who wish to 
join this camp should send their registra- 
tions to her. All of the camps join in ex- 
tending a welcome to any of our girls who 
may wish to go to Northfield this summer. 

The Biennial Convention comes in Oc- 
tober. There are so many matters of 
vital importance which must be consid- 
ered at this session that we hope the rep- 
resentation at Worcester will be far larger 
than in previous years at Biennial Con- 
ventions. Worcester is centrally located 
for many of our churches, so it means the 
expense of sending delegates will be less. 
Let us keep the Worcester Convention 
constantly in mind and plan to attend and 
see that a large delegation comes from each 
Circle. A special pilgrimage to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace will be a feature of the 
Convention program. This may offer the 
first opportunity to many to visit this 
shrine. 

May we call your attention to the fact 
that the books of the Association close 
Sept. 80. May we also urge you to see 
that every cent which you can possibly 
send to apply to your apportionments is in 
the hands of our corresponding secretary 
by the 15th of September. 

There will be a September-October 
number of the Missionary Bulletin pub- 
lished about the 20th of September. Ap- 
portionments will appear therein for the 
last time before the Convention. Let us 
work toward getting a star behind the 
name of our state, indicating our share 
paid in full. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE LAST CALL 


Not for dinner but for dollars. On 
June 80 the books of the G. S. S. A. will 
close for the fiscal year 1932-33. While 
no contributions received after that date 
will be returned, we much prefer that all 
per capita payments, contributions to the 
G. S. S. A., and Friendship Offerings for 
the year 1932-33 be received before then. 

Is your church school treasurer still hold- 
ing the offer'n~ for Japan received last No- 
vember? Or has he forgotten to send in 
the American Friendship offering? Has 
your per capita been paid to the state, or 
(in unorganized states) to us? 

This is the only ‘‘tax’’ we put upon our 
schools—two and one-half cents for every 
enrolled member. And it isso small a part 
of what this Association actually spends 
for each member that we feel something is 
wrong when a school fails to pay it. This 
year especially, when we are bending 
every energy to balance our budget, what 
even the smallest school does or does not 
do is going to make a big difference. 

Please, treasurers, don’t wait until 
July 5 to make a payment which, if sent in 
before June 30, might save us from a 
deficit! 

* * 
IS THERE NEED OF THIS IN YOUR 
STATE? 

The following recommendation on the 
relation ot the church and the church 
school was passed at the recent Massa- 
chusetts State Convention: 

Whereas, in many Universalist churches 
today there is a clear-cut division between 
the church and church school, and 

Whereas, the church too often regards 
the school as an independent organization 
and feels no sense of responsibility toward 
it, and 

Whereas, some ministers deepen this 
feeling by devoting all of their time to so- 
called “‘church” matters: 

We recommend that during the coming 
year definite steps be taken throughout 
the state to make clear to our people the 
true relation of the school to the church, to 
the end that the church may see the school 
as a part of itself, and may more keenly 
sense its responsibility for adequate re- 
ligious instruction for all ages, 

* * 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 


Our list of schools making contributions 
to the G.S. 8S. A. for the current year ends 
with the following: 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Urbana, IIl. 

Lynn, Mass. 

To it we add the names of schools that 
have made pledges, for we know these will 
be paid before June 30. 

Washington, D. C. 

Hoopeston, Ill. 


x * & & 


* * 

ey DON e 

* oe, * 

* Upon Don the school had bestowed * 

* Jts choicest honors; ¥ 

* Student-body president, ‘i 

* Class chairman, S 

* Valedictorian. ‘s 

* He had won honors in oratory, % 

* In dramatics, ig 

* And as football captain; - 

* Yet was he unspoiled. *E 

* As he stood on the platform - 

* At Commencement, * 

* Uttering serious youthful words of * 

“ admonition * 

* As to the nation’s conduct, 3 

* My heart yearned over his future. * 

* We give you, O World, a 

* This youth, us 

* Strong of body, clean of mind, big * 

=e of heart; 7 

* Live up to his expectations of you; * 

* Let not disillusionment cloud his * 

ue day. 

* Show him only your worth, = 
And the pure gold of his youth - 
Shall become the dearest = 
Of his country’s treasures. 

From “Teachers Are People,’ * 
by Virginia Church. * 
* * 


Portland, Me., Congress Square. 

Springfield, Mass., Second. 

Dolgeville, N. Y. 

Macedon, N. Y. 

Kent, Ohio. 

Derby Line, Vermont. 

Suffolk, Virginia. 

If in the meantime any school that has 
not pledged desires to contribute to the 
current expenses of the Association, we 
shall receive its gift with sincere apprecia- 
tion, as we have those which preceded it. 

ies 
HAVE YOU A NEW SUPERINTEND- 
ENT? 

If so, will someone please send us his or 
her name and address at once? We desire 
to keep in touch with the leaders of every 
Universalist school. We can do so only 
when we know who these leaders are. 

In a recent field trip it was discovered 
that we have been sending all suggestions 
and materials to a certain person who 
three years ago resigned as superintendent 
of one of our schools. Neither the retir- 
ing nor the incoming superintendent, nor 
the secretary, wrote us of the change of 
officers. So all communications have been 
going to a former superintendent who had 
no use for them. Meantime the new su- 
perintendent has been doing the best she 
could, wishing all along that more help 
were available. 


It would be convenient for you and for 
us if in some magical way our mailing list 
could be kept up-to-date. But after your 
annual meeting, at which time new of- 
ficers are often elected, no changes appear 
on our records until you notify us of them. 

Please cooperate in this matter. Weare 
constantly sending out suggestions and 
materials to every school. But sending 
them is a waste of time and money unless 
they reach the right person. Who is that 
person in your school? 


* * 


MORE ABOUT FERRY BEACH 


If you have seen the folder describing 
the Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach you may have discovered some of 
the changes which are to take place there 
this summer. First of all we shall begin 
the day a half hour earlier than last year! 
Then instead of four class periods during 
the morning there will be three. This 
arrangement will make possible 40 minutes 
of study each morning—a much needed 
period, as everyone who has ever attended 
this institute in previous years will agree. 

In place of the more or less informal 
and often interrupted service held in the 
Quillen immediately after breakfast, the 
new schedule lists chapel from 11 to 11.15. 
This will be a dignified, beautiful service. 
It will be conducted each morning by 
Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

Immediately after dinner there will be a 
rest and study period of an hour and a 
quarter. Then three hours for recreation. 
Sometimes this will be free and spontane- 
ous. Again it will be planned for or by 
the group. Rev. Tracy M. Pullman will 
have charge of the organized games and 
activities. Shortly after supper will come 
Dr. van Schaick’s lecture course in the 
grove, then the evening program ending 
with a friendship circle on the beach. 

Some fifteen delegates who were at Ferry 
Beach last summer were called into con- 
sultation to help make this year’s program, 
If you are interested in seeing it in full 
write to us. We have folders giving com- 
plete information regarding G. S. S. A. 
week. Ask also for ‘“‘The Ferry Beacher,” 
which contains much additional informa- 
tion. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


Rumor has it that the Universalist 
Sunday School Association of Pennsyl- 
vania plans to give a year’s subscription 
to the school holding the finest record for 
the year. We call this an award worth 
giving and worth receiving. 

Under arrangements with the New 
Hampshire Universalist Sunday School 
Association, Miss Yates spent the week- 
end of June 4 in West Chesterfield, N. H. 
She also called on school workers and 
leaders in Langdon and Alstead. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


The Children’s Sun- 
day service ot the 
National Memorial 
Church on June 11 
was made the occa- 
sion for an interesting 
and informing  pre- 
sentation of the re- 
ligious education ideals and work of the 
church school. The members of the 
school entered the church in the proces- 
sion, following the choir, and Miss Eleanor 
Bonner, director of religious education, 
assisted Dr. Perkins in conducting the 
service. The distinctive feature was a 
presentation of the theme, “‘What Our 
School Is Doing,’ by four members of 
the school, who personified the elements of 
a well*rounded scheme of religious educa- 
tion. Alison Claflin spoke as ‘‘The Spirit 
of Worship,” Francis Ricker as “The 
Spirit of Instruction,’”’ Winifred Bucklin as 
“The Spirit of Giving,’’ and Robert Oriel 
as “The Spirit of Play and Fellowship.” 
Miss Bonner, as Interpreter, followed each 
presentation by a terse and felicitous state- 
ment of the ways in which the school was 
endeavoring to incorporate that particular 
element in its work. This dramatization 
was based on the program suggested by the 
General Sunday School Association for 
the observance of Religious Education 
Sunday by church schools last fall as a 
feature ot Education Week. Adapted to 
the setting of the church, it served ad- 
mirably the uses of a Children’s Sunday 
service. 

Dr. Perkins followed with a brief ad- 
dress, emphasizing that the four elements 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, pastor at 
Saugus, Mass., for the past three years, 
has been appointed chaplain, with the rank 
of first lieutenant, in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. He reports immediately 
at Camp Devens, near Ayer, Mass. Be- 
cause of this appointment, Mr. Reardon 
has resigned from the pastorate in Saugus, 
preaching his last sermon on June 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Manchester of 
Cassadaga, Florida, are at Lake Pleasant, 
Mass., for the summer. Mrs. Manchester 
will be soloist at the session during August, 
as during the past eight seasons. 

On Monday afternoon, June 12, Miss 
Edna M. Davis, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Davis of Urbana, Ill., was mar- 
ried to Mr. Ernest A. Shuman, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Shuman of Malden, 
Mass., at the First Universalist Church of 
Urbana. Following he ceremony a re- 
ception was held at the home of the bride’s 
parents. Mrs. Shuman is state secretary 


of worship, Christian instruction, sacri- 
ficial giving and joyous fellowship must 
constitute the life of the church as a whole, 
not simply of its religious education de- 
partment. In the large sense of the term, 
the church must be inspired by a religious 
education ideal as comprehensive as human 
needs. The promotion certificates were 
presented by Dr. Perkins at the close of 
his address. 

After the service a church school exhibit, 
showing samples of text-books, classroom 
work and welfare activities, was held in 
Perkins Hall, with teachers and pupils 
from each department ready to explain. 
The exhibit was enriched by posters and 
charts loaned by the General Sunday 
School Association, one of which, displayed 
in the church vestibule, reads as follows: 
“The aim of our Church School is to help 
each pupil to achieve his own highest and 
best lite, in fellowship with God, and in 
co-operation with and in service to his 
fellows, and to promote a civilization em- 
bodying ever more fully the ideals of 
Jesus.” 

Both the church service and the exhibit 
impressed people not only with the pro- 
gram of the school, and the fact that it has 
a program, but also with the ideals ot re- 
ligious education as a whole. One of the 
purposes which the National Memorial 
Church is to serve, as stated in the part- 
nership agreement with the General Con- 
vention, is that “it shall set an example 

. of rational and devout religious 
education.”” This Children’s Sunday dem- 
onstration showed that it is taking that 
commission seriously. 


and Interests 


of the Y. P. C. U. and chairman of the 
Southern District of Illinois Y. P. C. U. 
She has also been president of the Urbana 
Yeo ba Cas 


Homer P. Stall, son of Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall, minister at Norwalk, Ohio, and 
formerly Superintendent in Ohio, was 
graduated from the Bentley School of Ac- 
counting on Wednesday, June 14. Mr. 
Stall will spend the summer at the home 
of his parents in Norwalk. 


Rev. Dwight Bradley, now Doctor of 
Divinity from the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, leaves with his family for a month 
in Michigan beginning June 26. On 
July 9 he will be present at the golden wed- 
ding anniversary ot his father and mother, 
Rey. and Mrs. Dan Bradley. 


On a recent Sunday Rey. Isabella S. 
Macduff assisted Georgene Bowen’s broth- 
er, Carl Bowen, in his service in the Uni- 
tarian church at Charlestown, N. H., and 
baptized a dozen or more children. Mr. 
Bowen is a lay preacher at this church. 


Dr. John S. Lowe and family are now 
living at 6 Fairfield St., Needham, Mass. 
Dr. Lowe will be summer pastor at Round 
Pond, Maine, as usual. 


Rev. John B. Reardon, minister until 
the first of June in Quincy, Mass., has re- 
moved to the home of his daughter in 
Athol, Mass. Mr. Reardon’s present ad- 
dress in 108 Laurel Street, Athol. 


Rey. Oluf Tandberg, Ph. D., of Gardiner, 
Maine, was a visitor at Headquarters in 
Boston on June 13. 


Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
preached the sermon at the memorial ser- 
vice for the Odd Fellows in Saugus on 
June 18. 


Rey. F. L. Carrier and son of Santa Ana, 
California, sailed for New York June 17, 
and are due July 1. Their automobile 
has been brought along on the ship and 
they will tour New England. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg.—Rev. George Gilmour, 
pastor. We had a fine Memorial Day 
service. The local post of the G. A. R., led 
by the commander, C. E. Beach, turned 
out in tull force; the Spanish War Vet- 
erans, led by Commander Hilton, the 
ladies of the G. A. R. Relief Corps, the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Spanish War Vet- 
erans and Sons of Civil War Veterans, all 
turned out in full force with many waving 
flags. Dr. Gilmour delivered a fine Me- 
morial Day address. A new member was 
received by letter rrom the First Presby- 
terian Church. As so many oI our mem- 
bers have gone North for the summer the 
regular services have been suspended for 
the season, but the church will not be 
closed, as the Sunday school is to meet at 
10 a. m. each Sunday, with Mr. George W. 
Hopkins, editor of the St. Petersburg Ad- 
vocate, in charge. Dr. and Mrs. Gilmour 
will go to Dallas and Forth Worth, Texas, 
for a short visit and then to Chicago for 
the World’s Fair. From there they go to 
Cambridge, Mass., where Dr. Gilmour 
will take up research work in the Harvard 
University Summer Club. He can be 
reached at any time at either Universalist 
or Unitarian headquarters in Boston. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held June 13. It had been postponed from 
the regular date, the last Tuesday in 
March, because of illness, accident, the 
closing of two industries, and the last blow 
was the closing of the Casco bank, where 
were all the savings of many of the people, 
some ot the church funds and the Good 
Wil! society. Notwithstanding this finan- 
cial cyclone the work has gone on and the 
reports trom the different organizations 
were encouraging. ‘The Sunday school has 
made a great advance in members and in 


work. On Children’s Sunday evening the 
cantata, ‘““‘The Pathway to Service,”’ was 
put on by Mrs. Simeon Farr and Mrs. 
Harry Chapman—forty children from the 
primary department taking part besides 
several from the senior school The music 
committee, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Jennie Brown Dunbar, gave an enter- 
tainment in May. The Friendly Class re- 
ported good work done for the aged, the 
shut-ins, and the sick, in gifts of flowers, 
fruit, cards—besides furnishing flowers 
for the church every Sunday. The Happy 
Thought Group made twelve new dresses 
and sent to Rev. Hannah J. Powell at 
Friendly House. The Good Will Society 
has paid both state and national quotas 
besides heating and lighting the church. 
The attendance reached the highest aver- 
age for many years. Miss Forbes begins 
her twelfth year with this loyal people. 


Massachusetts 


Canton.—Rey. Adelbert E. Allison 
concluded his pastorate here with the end 
of May. On June 4 the pulpit was sup- 
plied by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers. 
On June 18 the preacher was Rey. Merrill 
C. Ward of Livermore Falls, Maine, and 
on June 25, the closing Sunday, the service 
will be conducted by Carl A. Hempel, of 
Lynn. The local firemen’s memorial 
service was held in our church on June 11. 
The State Superintendent, Dr. Coons, 
was the preacher. The church was filled. 
Dr. Coons preached on the words of Jesus, 
“Tam among you zs one who serveth.”’ At 
the close of the address, the baby daughter 
of one of the firemen was christened by 
the Superintendent.. The American Le- 
gion band escorted the firemen to the 
church and to the cemetery following the 
church service. At the close of the prayer, 
taps were sounded both inside and outside 
the church. King Endicott, former chair- 
man of the parish committee, is the fire 
chief in Canton. The Children’s Sunday 
exercises by the church school were held 
at 7 p. m., giving up the morning hour to 
the firemen. 

Abington.—The fame of the Friendly 
Sunday evening services being conducted 
here is spreading not only locally but to 
other parts of the state, and to other states. 
The attendance has ranged from seventy to 
above a hundred. On Sunday evening, 
June 11, on invitation of our people, the 
State Superintendent, Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., was the speaker. Dr. 
Coons praised the church for the courage- 
ous and successful way in which it had faced 
the severe conditions. Instead of closing 
up or of merging, this church has conducted 
its own work and worship. No phase has 
been neglected. The social side and the 
religious side have been equally well done. 
All have been helpful, but, as in nearly 
all such enterprises, one person is the 
moving spirit. That leader is Mrs. Mary 
W. Gomley. On June 11, there were 
thirty members in the vested choir. One 
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man of the church read a scripture lesson, 
another gave the prayer. Mrs. Gomley 
presided, and three persons in addition to 
Dr. Coons presented statements upon the 
work and purpose of the Christian Church. 
There were in all thirty-nine who contrib- 
uted parts to the service. 

Brockton.—Rev. Henry C. ,Ledyard, 
pastor. Our average attendance since 
the opening of the church in September 
has been above one hundred. Last year 
the average was eighty-four. This means 
practically a twenty per cent gain for the 
present year, and this does not count the 
large congregation on Memorial Sunday. 
To keep the average above one hundred for 
the full ten months is full of encourage- 
ment. Our board of education has brought 
out a fine year book. This was largely 
the work of Philip Rooney and Elmer 
Stelley. At the state convention of United 
Spanish War Veterans in Lowell on June 3, 
Mr. Ledyard was elected State Depart- 
ment Chaplain. Thesecond annual church 
outing will be held on Sunday afternoon, 
June 25, at Little Pond. The christening 
of children and reception of members oc- 
curred in connection with the service on 
Sunday, June 18. 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. Our annual parish meeting in 
April showed a deficit, but much less than 
we had expected, each organization hav- 
ing done its share to bear the financial 
burdens. In May the Universalist Guild 
held a chicken salad supper followed by 
an entertainment, ‘The District School.’ 
Our church school emphasizes leadership 
training,and various activities are held to 
increase what we term our “scholarship 
fund” for training our workers in the field 
of religious education. In May a three- 
act play, “Sally Lunn,” was given by the 
young people of the church school under 
the direction of Miss Thelma Johnson. 
On May 19, a May festival was held, fea- 
turing a two-act play, “The Wings of 
Mignonette,” given by a cast of junior 
girls, also a cantata, presented by the 
junior choir under the direction of Miss 
Harriet Pownall. On June 15, Mrs. 
Laura Anderson and her daughter Verna 
opened their home for a whist party given 
by the young people. The proceeds were 
added to our scholarship fund. Four and 
possibly five of our young leaders will go to 
summer schools for training in religious 
education. Our school claims many honor 
graduates from college and high school. 
One of our teachers, Miss Dorothy Joslyn, 
won the Woman’s Club Scholarship given 
to the high school graduate. Our Chil- 
dren’s Day and Promotion Day service 
closed our school sessions for this season. 
Plants, the gift of a florist in our school, 
were distributed to the beginners and 
primary departments. The annual teach- 
ers’ and officers’ meeting was held on Pros- 
pect Hill on June 13. A picnic supper pre- 
ceded the meeting. The reports showed 
progress during the year and a balance in 
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the treasury. The school will open again 
Sept. 17. During the summer our church 
will unite with the other Protestant 
churches in union services, our dates de} 
ing the first two Sundays in July. 
Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. On the first Sunday in 
May Dr. Tomlinson began the thirty- 
fourth year of his pastorate. A pleasant 
feature was the marching in of the mem- 
bers of the church school, about 200 strong, 
just before the service closed, bringing 
beautiful flowers and marching across the 
pulpit platform, each one greeting the 
pastor. This has been a church distin- 
guished by long pastorates. Dr. Gunnison 
was here ten years. Dr. Moses H. Harris, 
whom he succeeded, eleven years, and 
Rev. Thomas E. St. John, who preceded 
Dr. Harris, fifteen years, or in other words 
four pastors in sixty-nine years. Mrs. 
E. A. Hunt has been parish assistant for 
thirty years and Mrs. L. L. Bullock’s ser- 
vice in the church school exceeds thirty. 
The school was never stronger than to-day. 
Children’s Sunday, June 11, Miss Eunice 
Huntley and Mrs. L. E. Seakins presented, 
with the help of many members of the 
school, a beautiful Children’s Day service, 
after which the pastor christened eleven 
little ones. The Sunday following was 
observed as Youth Sunday, a new day in 
the church, when six of the older members 
of the school by an appropriate service were 
received as members of the church, other 
young people were in the class of twenty- 
two received at Easter. The parish has 
been well organized to do its part in en- 
tertaining the meeting of the General 
Convention in October. It entertained 
the General Convention in 1891 and in 
1917, and is eager to welcome it this fall. 


* * 


MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Merrimack Valley Conference met 
in Grace Church, Lowell, June 7. The 
morning session opened at 10.30, the 
president, Rev. William P. Farnsworth of 
Manchester, N. H., presiding. About 
one hundred were present from Lawrence 
and Haverhill, Mass., and Nashua and 
Manchester, N. H. 

The principal speaker of the morning 
was Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. His subject was ‘‘The Free 
Church of America.’””’ A question period 
followed the address. 

As the guests of the church, the dele- 
gates were given a luncheon in the vestry, 
which was prepared and served under the 
direction of Mrs. J. A. Evans, Mrs. Roger 
Gage and Miss Grace Hale. 

During the afternoon an address on 
“Youth and Religion,” by W. E. D. Ward 
of the Manchester, N. H., Y. M. C. A. was 
heard. 

Rev. Leon M. Outerbridge, formerly a 
missionary in North China, and now 
traveling in this country, telling the story 
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of the work in North China, delivered an 
address on ‘‘Rethinking Missionaries.” 

The final speaker of the conference was 
Prof. John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College, 
who spoke on “Rethinking Religious 
Education.” 


* 


WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 
* 
* 
is Raymond Adams is a professor in 
* the University of North Carolina. 
is Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister 
* of the Universalist church in Oak 
eee Park pile 
= Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
* is minister of the First Unitarian 
* Church of Philadelphia. 
hs Roger 8. Galer, LL. D., is a law- 
* yer in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. He 
* has been president of the Univer- 
* salist General Convention and is 
* now one of the trustees. 

Michael M. Davis is director for 
Medical Service of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Foundation. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from pase 762) 
standards, and above all its spirit, from 
the pagan society to which it has so long 
conformed, and stand forth as the critic 
and judge of the secular status quo, instead 
of acting as its priest and sanctifier.”’ 
Asked in what specific ways the church can 
act to receover its lost autonomy, Dr. 
Morrison offers a few illustrative sugges- 
tions. A major issue before civilization is 
that of war. Let the churches abolish 
the military chaplaincy, which (let one in 
repentance say) is an illustration of the 
subserviency of the church. The present 
Chief of Chaplains regards the “reserve 
chaplains,” scattered over the country, as 
a great safeguard against pacifism in the 
churches! Dr. Morrison says this “‘is 
pagan business unworthy of the church.” 
He refers, of course, not to religious minis- 
trations to soldiers, but to the absorbing 
of ministers of religion into the military 
establishment, there to be decked out in 
the regalia of Mars and invested with the 
titles and ranks of military authority. 
He takes up also the question of citizenship 
and conscientious objection to war, and the 
perversion of patriotism into nationalism. 

A summary of the ways in which Chris- 
tianity has been guilty of the Great Heresy 
(page 250) shows how realistic is Dr. 
Morrison’s approach and how great the 
courage he callsfor. ‘The Church has for 
so long basked in the sunshine of capital- 
ism, it has for so long measured its suc- 
cesses in the magnitudes of numbers and 
of wealth—it has for so long enjoyed the 
proud sense of respectability and security 
that comes from its uncritical relation to 
the independent bourgeois classes, it has 
for so long been building up its own elab- 
orate economy of property and institutions 
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and clerical status on the basis of the 
existing system ....and above all it 
has so long accustomed its mind to the 
acceptance of an ethical philosophy which 
sets up the acquisitive desires of the ‘eco- 
nomic man’ as the very dynamic of human 
society and the field of economic effort as 
the chief realm in which the virtues of 
character are to be won—in a word, the 
church has so long served capitalism that 
even if practical measures were at hand 
for detaching Christianity from this idol- 
atry it would require the highest order of 
spiritual courage to lay hold of them.” 
Dr. Morrison’s lectures preserved in 
this volume were given on the Walter 
Rauschenbusch Foundation at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. They are 
worthy to stand as part of the continuing 
memorial to that prophet of the social 


gospel, Walter Rauschenbusch, whose 
great work awaits fulfilment. 
EB a Ss 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 36. North Attle- 
boro, Mass., 10. Boston, Grove Hall, 1. 
Camp Hill, Ala., 2. Springfield, Mass., 
Second, 4. Norway, Maine, 5. Wash- 
ington, Vt., 2. New Haven, Ct., 14. 
Peabody, Mass., 12. Rockport, Mass., 7. 
Leominster, Mass., 4. Gardner, Mass., 2. 
Springfield, Ohio, i. Monson, Mass., 7. 
Concord, N. H., 10. Canton, Mass., 1. 
Lowell, Mass., Grace, 6. Everett, Mass., 
8. East Boston, Mass., 2. Worcester, 
Mass., First, 11. Haverhill, Méess., 4. 


Notalywlop: 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1933 
Previously re porteduaa erin ae ie 1,221 
Hiverett.e Mass; + aay Perera 3 
Syoprreeanancl, (Mv) oocaccnenonsenswe z 
ING EEN, (COMM oconondeon ook 1 
North Attleboro, Massse- «5.2... 5 
ibiucehinsonee ica nha ae ee a 
Worcester. Mass: Hirst ae 6 
TOGA pect Ae ee ERs 1,239 


TO ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN 
UNITARIAN HISTORY 


Dr. Earl M. Wilbur is our foremost 
scholar in the field of the history of Uni- 
tarianism. He has already published a 
notable book on the subject, which he re- 
gards as preliminary study for the more 
complete and authoritative treatise upon 
which he has long been at work. For 
more than a year he has been in Europe on 
a Guggenheim Fellowship, doing research 
work in Germany, Poland, Italy and Tran- 
sylvania. He has discovered rich deposits 
of unused materials and his studies promise 
a notable contribution not only to our own 
denominational history but to the as yet 
unwritten story of the rise of religious 
liberalism in Europe since the Reforma- 
tion. He has inquiries to pursue in Hol- 
land and England to which he should be 
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enabled to devote another year. No other 
living man approaches his attainments and 
his fitness for this task; it may be genera- 
tions before we produce another scholar so 
well equipped linguistically and _histori- 
cally in this field; and if he is unable to 
finish his work it may not be done at all, 
or may be taken in hand by others with 
less sympathetic point of view. 

The Guggenheim Fellowship which 
enabled him to go abroad has now been 
exhausted, and he cannot remain much 
longer in Europe without some further 
subsidy. The undersigned therefore ear- 
nestly appeal to Unitarians who appreciate 
the value of Dr. Wilbur’s self-imposed 
task to help raise a subsidy of several 
hundred dollars to enable him to continue 
his work. 

Every hundred dollars raised will 
mean approximately another month for 
Dr. Wilbur in Europe, and we ought to 
make it possible for him to remain there 
another full year. 

We believe that there are many persons 
who will realize the importance of enabling 
this eminent scholar to finish his work, 
which no one else can do in his place. If 
he is obliged to return now and to turn to 
other interests, his most precious gifts—his 
zeal and learning—are liable to be lost to 
us and to the world. Therefore any in- 
terested persons who are able to con- 
tribute to the proposed subsidy are ear- 
nestly asked to do so, sending their con- 
tributions without delay to any of the 
undersigned, or to Louis C. Cornish at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Berkeley B. Blake, 
Lawrence Clare, 
George R. Dodson, 
Christopher R. Eliot, 
Samuel A. Eliot, 
Henry W. Foote, 
Frederick R. Griffin, 
Frank Oliver Hall, 
Francis G. Lord, 
Charles Lyttle, 
Lee S. McCollester, 
John Carroll Perkins, 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
Augustus P. Reccord, 
Curtis W. Reese, 
Minot Simons, 
Sydney B. Snow, 
F. Raymond Sturtevant. 


* * 


CHARLES G. LINCOLN 


At the Connecticut State Convention, 
May 11, a resolution was adopted express- 
ing the great regret of the Convention zt 
the death of Charles G. Lincoln of Hart- 
ford, “for more than fifty years a member 
of this Convention, and for forty-three 
years a member of its Executive Board,” 
and ‘“‘sincere appreciation of his long, 
faithful and efficient service to our church 
and to this Convention,” 

Mention of this resolution was omitted 
from the report of the Convention which 
appeared in our issue of May 27. 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 17.30 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m _  Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
ae 
COMING EVENTS 


June 26-30. Rural New England Ministers’ Con- 
ference, Ocean Park, Maine. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 9-16. Mid-West Institute, 
State Park, Marshall, Ind. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 10-13. Georgia Convention at Winder. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 


Turkey Run 


Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 
Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 


Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Saline. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 
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FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association runs a 
Fair every summer in order to raise money for reduc- 
tion of the mortgage. 

The Fair will take place Thursday, August 3, dur- 
ing Religious Education Week. 

Attractive and serviceable articles are solicited. 
Mail them after July 4 to The Quillen, Saco, Me. 

President of the Association, Mis. Ethel Man- 
ning, Ha:tford, Conn.; secretary, Miss Fannie I. 
Knight, 503 Woodfords St., Portland, Me.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Thaga Fisher, Biddeford, Me. 

Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 


Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing 1eports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Secticn 3: 
“members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
the Ve Pe Caen, 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): ‘“‘Section 1. 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 


the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
sectioa representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.” 

And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Louise Woodbury, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
kx 
UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will hold summer 
union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 25, to Sunday, Sept. 3, inclusive. The first four 
services, June 25 through July 16, will be held in the 
Universalist church; from July 23 through Aug. 6 in 
All Souls Church; and from Aug. 13 through Sept. 3 
in Mt. Pleasant Church. The National Memorial 
Chucch will thus be open continuously until the 
middle of July. 

The opening service will be a union communion 
service, conducted by ministers of the co-operating 
churches. Dr. Perkins will preach at this service 
and also on July 16. Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Gen- 
eral Superintendent, will preach on July 2 and 9. 

During the summer the church will be open from 
10 to 1. On the Sundays when the services are held 
in the other churches it will be open in the afternoon 
from 1 to 3. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have opportunity to 
visit the National Memorial Church. 

fe 3 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 

The forty-fifth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(Ine.) will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Mar- 
shall, Indiana, beginning at noon on July 5 and ex- 
tending through July 9, 1933. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of any business which may legal- 
ly come before it. 

Jenness S. Underhill, 


Secretary-T reasurer. 
** 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been ealled te and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. 

The Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 
aeceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
ages to Mrs. Geovge Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

(Mrs. George) Mary E. Friedrich, 
150 Hast 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Obituary 
Miss Sally M. Whipple 


Miss Sally Maud Whippie, who last month was 
elected state president of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Isiand, died June 7 
at Memorial Hospital, Pawtucket, after a brief ill- 
ness. She was in her fifty-fifth year, a native of 
Pawtucket, and a descendant of one of the oldest 
families in that city. 

Long active in welfare and church work, Miss 
Whipple was a member of the Pawtucket Day 


Nursery Association and the Memorial Hospital Club. 
She also belonged to several organizations in the 
Universalist church. At the time of her death she 
was an officer of the Mission Circle and a member of 
the Women’s Guild. Before being elected state 
president of the missionary association, she had been 
on the executive board for severai years. 

A daughter of the late Nathan W. and Lavina C. 
(Mason) Whipple, she was born in Pawtucket Sept. 
19, 1878. She lived on Broadway, Pawtucket, and 
during the summer in recent years she visited with 
her sister, Miss Gertrude Mason Whipple, at Arnolds 
Mills. She was a sister of Nathan W. Whipple, Jr., 
of Arnolds Mills. 

Besides her interest in welfare work, she recently 
had been an active worker in forming an organiza- 
tion to preserve the Old Diamond Hill Cemetery in 
Cumberiand, where many of her ancestors are buried. 
She was treastrer and a member of the finance com- 
mittee of the cemetery corporation. 

Miss Whipple was graduated from Pawtucket 
high school with the class of 1897. She also was a 
graduate of the MacDuffie Schooi of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Her brother and sister are the only immediate 
surviving relatives. 


The funeral was held Saturday, June 10, at the . 


mortuary of D. W. Bellows and Son, Pawtucket, 
Rey. Frederick S. Walker, pastor of the Universalist 
church, officiating. Burial wasin Riverside Cemetery. 


Mrs. Mary Arnold 


Mrs. Mary P. Arnold, the widow of George Henry 
Arnold, died Sunday, June 11, at her home in Brain- 
tree, Mass., aged eighty-six years. 

The funeral was held from the home Tuesday, 
June 13, at 3 p.m. Rev. Lon Ray Call, pastor of 
All Souis Church, officiated, assisted by Rev. Clarence 
L. Eaton. 

Mis. Arnold (Mary Perkins Allen), was the daugh- 
ter of John Brooks and Laura Ana (Perkins) Allen, 
and was born in East Braintree, April 24, 1847. 

She was married March 29, 1868, to George Henry 
Arnold, one of Braintree’s prominent citizens, who 
later served the town as a selectman and member 
of the school committee. He died Jan. 12, 1917, 
and Mrs. Arnold continued to occupy the family 
home. 

Mrs. Arnoid leaves one sister, Mrs. Abbie Allen 
Record, widow of Sanford P. Record of East Brain- 
tree. Two brothers, now dead, were Joseph M. Allen 
and William Allen, the latter a member o: the Brain- 
tree board of registrars for a long period. 

Her other sisters were the late Chailotte E., 
widow of Frank Hayward of East Braintree and 
Edith Allen, who died at the age of twenty. 

She is survived by her children: Mrs. Helen W. 
Prescott and George A. Arnold of Braintree, Louis 
W. Arnold of Waban and John E. Arnold, also of 
Braintree. 

The grandchildren are G. Arnold Preseott of 
South Braintz:ee; Mrs. Louise I. Inman of Foxboro; 
Mrs. Hleanor P. Huckman of St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs, 
Edith A. Leach of Montclair; Miss Mary Arnold of 
Braintree; Miss Margaret Arnold of Philadelphia; 
Roger and John Arnold of Braintree, and Charlotte 
and Doane Arnold of Waban. 

The great-grandchildren are George A. Prescott of 
South Braintree, Joan L. and Sarah K. Inman of 
Foxboro and Robert P. Huckman of St. Louis. 

Mrs. Arnold’s step-son, Harry F. Arnold, a well- 
known Braintree citizen, died Feb. 12, 1932. His 
son, Henry 8. Arnold, and his grandchildren, Sted- 
man, Virginia, Marcia, Beatrice and Constance 
Arnold, also survive. 

Mrs. Arnold was a charter member of All Souls 
Chureh of Braintree and of its Women’s Alliance. 


Mrs. Ella Samson 


Mrs. Ella Samson, widow of Albert Samson, died 
at her home in Syracuse, N. Y., March 12, from a 
heart attack. She was a native of Ashburnham, 
Mass., and had been a member of Betts Memorial 
Chureh for forty years. She is survived by one 
daughter, Mis. Frederic A. Lyman, five grandchildren 
and two great grandchiidren. 

The funeral was held at the home, Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon officiating. The body was taken to 
Ashburnham, Mass., for burial. 

She was loved and respected by all who knew her. 
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Educational 


‘GODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 
For information please address 


MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 


paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 


CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho. 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Ma- 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cenis. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Hight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


“You seem to be having a lot of trouble 
in school,’ remarked Bobbie’s father, 
glancing at the unsatisfactory report card. 
“What seems to give you the most dif- 
ficulty?” 

“Well, dad,’ answered the lad, after a 
moment’s thought, ‘“‘I believe my greatest 
trouble is the lessons.’”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

Some of the London papers make the 

quaint, old-fashioned suggestion that Pres- 


ident Roosevelt’s proposals will not amount 


to much unless they are approved by Con- 
gress. It’s hard for foreigners to keep up 
with political changes in America. 
Washington Post. 

* * 

It was little Muriel’s first visit to church 
and she was somewhat awed by the solem- 
nity of the occasion. “Mamma,” she 
whispered during a brief pause in the ser- 
vice, ‘‘does the minister live here, or does 
he come down from heaven every Sun- 
day?’’—Selected. 

* * 

Men’s suits, we are toid, are to ‘‘burst 
out in pastel, plaids, stripes and checks 
this spring.’”’ What we are worrying 
about is a suit that may burst out in plain 
flesh color; this would be distinctly out of 
style-—Schneectady Union Star. 

* * 

Reid had asked again and again whether 
daddy had got home. Each time his 
mother answered: ‘“‘Not yet.” 

Finally he sighed a disgusted sigh: “Well, 
how long is it from now to yet?”’—In- 
dianapolis News. 

* * 

Indians on a Western reservation are 
reported to be showing symptoms of un- 
easiness. Maybe some one has been 
telling them that the whites want to give 
the country back to them.—Buffalo Even- 
ing News. 

* * 

Speak-easies which maliciously and 
nefariously sell 3.2 beer will be prosecuted, 
the Mulrooney board says. They must 
confine themselves to illicit beverages or 
suffer the penalty of the law.—The New 
Yorker. 

* * 

Elizabeth, at the age of three, did very 
well in dressing herself, but one day had 
difficulty in buttoning a dress in the back. 
She finally said, ‘I can’t do it; it’s in the 
back and I’m in the front.’”’—Huachange. 

* * 

The Sunday school class was singing 
“T want to bean angel.”” ‘‘Why don’t you 
sing louder, Bobby?’’ asked the teacher. 
“T’m singing as loud as I feel,’’ explained 
Bobby. 

* * 

“What has become of all the optimists?” 
an editor wants to know. Our impression 
is that they are writing seed catalogues.— 
Atlanta Journal. 


In lot of 25, 90 cents 


by 
L. Griswold Williams 


Price $1.00 each - 


What Dean McCollester says: 


“Antiphonal Readings” is a fine expression of 
the printer’s art, the type and arrangement being 
of a kind that will make congregational reading 
easy for all eyes. 

I have read with care the selections on par- 
ticular subjects, from the Bible and from general 
literature. There is a fine adjustment and rhythm 
for group reading which is usually lacking in ser- 
vice books. There is also much in the arrange- 
ment that is suggestive of the Jewish intonation 
and swing of words and ideas which is pleasing to 
one familiar with the rhythm of Jewish devotional 
literature. 

I think the selections and groupings are unus- 
ually effective and particularly discriminating. 
Many words have an especially rich suggestion of 
inner and higher meanings and of beauty and music. 


The selections from the Scriptures show care in 


choice and great harmony in thought. The selec- 
tions from general literature are rich in the mystic 
spirit and uplifting in their satisfying ideals. I 
think there is value in showing, as the author does, 
that the best of literature, whether in Scripture, 
other religions, or general writings, is rich in spirit- 
ual ideals and aspirations. Religion soars, whether 
it is of Israel or of the ethnic religions, of philos- 
ophy or of modern essayists and poets, or of the 
great ideals of the Christianity of Jesus. 

I wish this book might sometime be put in a 
form similar to the “Soul of the Bible’ for greater 
ease in carrying about for personal use. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Lee S. McCollester. 


Antiphonal Readings 


50 or more, 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


